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MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio 
The Strathmore, 

Broadway and 62d Street, New York. 


Pinter, 


Vocal 





Piano and 


Theory. 
Private 
Class f Ins traction. 
Correspondence 


LECTURES AND RECITALS. 
51 West 106th Street, New York. 


MME. FRANK, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 
MLLE. MARTINI, 
} Artiste Opera, O; Comique, Theatre Lyrique, 
“Professor of Sime. business, gesture, 





Silent interpretation, 
Pantomime, a“ 
87 Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 


PHONO. TOMI UF METHOD. SPECIAL 
FOR FOREIGNERS. Speaking, Singing. 
ME MES ADAM 


5 rue coitienne Tell, Place Pereire, Paris 





J. MELVILLE HORNER, 


BARITONE. 


_ Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
170 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, _ 


VOCAL TEACHER, 


1494 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








MISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, 


Teacher of Singing. 


165 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
In San Francisco, Cal.: 
Care Sherman, Clay & Co.—July to November. 








IDA BRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Con erts, Musica’es, &c. 
INSTRUCTION 


183 West 87th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l’'Opéra Comique 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 











DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voce, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, theres years. Terms moderate 

go rue St. aomy 





MonsiEuR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Playing ond Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanis 
ress: 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE. 
TROCADERO. 
a2 rue Raynovard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 





Mme. ED. COLONNE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHAN 

SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH "SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION 

43 rue de Berlin, Centre 





MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard 
11 rue apes, Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris 





JULIANI, 


48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau 
Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, 
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MME. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, 
ise-en-scéne. 
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MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
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MME. ROBINSON DUFF, __ 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 





MME. IDA LURIG, 


-PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 





PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 
Special Method for Foreigners. 
Mure. MARIE FOURNAISE, 


American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 
157 rue de la Pompe, Paris. 
PRIVATE PENSION or APARTMENTS, 
with or without board. 
Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Five 
minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
Excellent cuisine. 


Mur. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant Voice Placement, 
Répertoire. Four Languages, 
Mise-en-Scéne. 


French School, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION. 


Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 
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CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


EDWARDS. 


Voice Culture. 











MMe. 


Steinert Hall, Boston. 





Miss AD. AH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co, 


Mu E. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
149A Tremont Street, 


Boston, Mass 








Boston. 
Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl Faetten, Di 


rector. 
CHILDREN’s CouRsES,. $30 to $90 per yea 
ADULTS’ CouRsES, . $58 to $180, er yea 
Teacuers’ Training Class, . per year 
Send for New Prospectus. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


FRANK MORSE, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 

Room 30 Steinert Hall. 

JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 

Artistic Piano Playing Taught 

Room ag Steinert Hall, 


Mr. EVERETT E.TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 





Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 





Examinations. 


Bae SO West 15th 
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Inquiries answered, etc., 


Fall Term Begins September 17. 


week of September 10. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


Street, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 








Catalogue free on application. 


“THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th St. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral routine; Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 


systems. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 





Studio: 718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th Street. 


SAMUEL HPPRPiInNnNGHaR, 
Musicai Director and Accompanist. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, Artist’s Repertoire Practice, etc. 








KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann Wagner and Galliera. 
__Steinert Hall Boston. — 


EMMA E. JOHNS, 


Concert Pianiste. 


Pupil of Herman Scholtz, King’s Private Pianist, 
Saxony, Germany; Dr. Wm. Mason and 
Richard Burmeister. 

Address care Musicat Courier, New York. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE | 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 


Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Children’s work a specialty 

















Pianist and Teacher. 
Studio: 1387 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia 


J. D. A. TRIPP, 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
OF PIANO PLAYING 


453 JARVIS STREET, 
Toronto, Canada. 


H. M. 
FIELD, 
The Eminent Canadian 

Concert Pianist. 
Studio: 

21 Grassi Strasse, 
LEIPZIG. GERMANY. 
Canatian and American 
pupils accepted. 

Apply Leipzie add or 105 
Gleeseate "7 Torente. Can. 





Studio: 
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School for Grand Opera. | 
| 


| Operatic and 


| prizes, &c., 


ROME, ITALY. 


Tuternational Tnstitute. 


School of Music and Belles=Cettres 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 





London, England. 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 


All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation, Acsompenzing, Si Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), ee 
amber usic Classes. 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
given. 


| Fees from £1 us. 6d. te £4 148. 64. per term 


| for Opera 


of twelve weeks. 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee. 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 








Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music. 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London 





MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes) 
For terms and particulars write to 

MADAME MORIANIL, 
27 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, 
and Stammerers. 
18 Eart’s Court Square, Lorpox, S. W. 


Speakers 








| Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperewsxi 
For prospectus "Bae, to the Secretary 
Clifton Maida Hill, Landen, Ww. 








Canada. 








The Mason & Risch Piano Co. us. sa 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 


JEAN D. IVES 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


For Terms and Dates apply to 
10 Phillips Place, Montreal, Canada 





Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and | E M I L IANO RENAUD 


sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


For Terms and Dates apply. ° 
Roems 4 and 6 Karn Building, Montreal, Canada. 
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OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Rented and Sold on Easy Terms. 


NEIGHBORS 

yous 

Positive Results are assured in this ay and Time Sav 
] 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING 18 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 


PLANO 
PURSE 


ed. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 
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PIANO 


SCHOOL XN 
PUBLIC 


COMMENCES MONDAY, OCTOBER |. 


A. K. VIRGIL, 








ENROLLMENT DAY, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. 


Author of the Clavier Method 
and Inventor of the Clavier, 


Prospectus Sent Free on Application. 
The Clavier Company Piano School, 26 West (5th St., NEW YORK. 


TERM 


THE 


COMPANY 
SCHOOL ano 


OF 
PERFORMANCE 


_—— VIRGIL. 


DIRECTOR. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence A 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 
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c/. & SONS, 
¥ 791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 
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STERLING fates 


High Standard of Construction. 
<2s—D ERBY, CONN. 


























“vase THE §. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. vsti 


NEW YORK: No. 20 East 17th St. CHICAGO: Adjoining Auditorium. 
EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 





JENNIE FOELL, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 


York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
i j oe — 


SOPRANO. MISS SUSAN E. COLE, 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. Teacher of Pianos. 


yf 3354 Fifth Avenue, (Virgil Clavier Method a specialty.) 
PITTSBURG, PA. | Class and Private Instruction. 

350 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Circular and terms sent on application. 




















KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


HARMONY anv COMPOSITION 
Individually or in Classes. 
Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, 


LUIGI von KUNITS 616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


: VIOLINIST Sicnor A. CARBONE, 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, Member several seasons of the Me‘ropolitan 
Pittsburg, Pa Grau Opera Company, has resumed lessons in 
. Voice Culture and Operatic Training 
Stud -o, 144 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 








813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia. Pa. , 
Miss M A GROFF, 
Voice Culture. a 
Artistic side: Marchesi Method. 


Scietitific side: Phonetic system of Prof. Alex. M. 
Bell, Edinboro Universitv, Scotland. 
Studio, 215 North 18th St., Philadelphia. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 
649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 











WEBE 


LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 
GENTLEMEN : 

It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 
House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 
Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 
Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, rcwer and carry- 
ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 
World. The leading artists of the Company have 
privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 
verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 
is unequaled. With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
MAURICE GRAV. 
To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St.. NEW YORK. 268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “isso” 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL,| AY MNDLIA 


It East 16th Street, New York. Displaces the Reed Organ, 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 
(SAME SIZE). 


EUGEN D'ALBERT'S CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY 


EDITION OF 


Beethoven's Fourth andj} CHICKERING & SONS, 
Fifth Piano Concertos. Pianoforte Makers. Boston, Mass. 


With many foot notes Distributers for North and South America. 
(German and English). 
Price, Each, $1.50. 


ail HOBART SMOCK, 


ELIZABETH LEONARD, noaver Tanrok 


Contralto, 
158 West 83d Street, New York. 45 West 32d St., New York. 
Telephone, 2283 Madison Square. 









































ELSIE RAY 


EDDY| TECHNIQUE. 


The method of 
Paderewski, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisier, 
Mark Hambourg an‘ 
Gabritowitsch (Le- 

schetizky School). 
i taught in a complete 
| course of Twenty Pri- 
=| vate Lessons. A specia! 


SOPRANO. 


Church, Concert, 
Song Recitals. 


272 Clifton Place, 
BROOKLYN. 
(Saenger Pupil.) 











course of Twelve Les- 
sons for Teachers. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





MISS HARRIET A. HALE, 


JUDITH MILLER, 
251 Fifth Ave., 


VOCAL CULTURE. Cor, 28th St., New York. 


53 Raudenbush Hall, St. Peter Street. 
Methods certified to by European Masters. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


| 7 HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 








Send for Circular. 














Ernest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, Emanuel Wad, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Edwin Farmer, Ph. L. Kahmer. 
J. C. Van Hulsteya, Pietro Minetti, 








§" CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION, 
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Paris Movements 






Paris, September 5, 1900. 
HARPENTIER'’S “Louise’ 
still holds the boards at 

the Opera Comique and 
is to be heard in Ber- 


lin this fall. Its strength 


lies in its dramatic 
element and the pt 
of the orchestra- 


quancy 

tion. There is nothing new in 
prospect and there is no rea- 
son at present to expect anything. The Pollignac 
Scheme, with Jean de Reszké and a “Tristan” per- 
formance, has not materialized, and there is no pros- 
pect of the appearance of De Reszké here at pres- 
ent, 

Good pianos are wanting here in Paris, and 
where there is a lack of good pianos there is al- 
ways an absence of the true recognition of the mu- 
sical aim and purpose. Paris and France produce 
together about 14,000 pianos a year, and most of 
these are constructed on the plan of fifty years ago. 
rhe scales are small, the sounding boards thin, the 
action light and the plan is the old flat scale with- 
out metal plates and therefore of light tension. 
rhere is no resistance and no resonance, and after 
a little practice upon them one breaks through the 
tone completely and it leads to a thin, tinpan tone 
quality, if it can be called tone quality at all. 

When | compare this annual output of 14,000 
pianos in France to our American progressive pi- 
ano industry, with its annual output of over 150,- 
000 a year—two factories in Chicago alone making 
more pianos a year than the whole of France and 
our pianos all being heavily overstrung—when | 


think 


studios these small-toned, tinny-toned, wire-toned 


of this and remember that in most of the 
instruments are not even kept in tune, | must con- 


that there is something radically wrong 


clude 
about the conception of musical purpose or mu- 
sical direction or musical perception or cognition 

The studios are the very places in which mu 
sical tone is supposed to be cultivated and where 
the exercise of tonality is understood to be one of 
the life principles, the basic forms upon which the 
vocal structure partly rests; and yet the studios 
are supplied with pianos that have no tonal foun- 
dation and no touch resistance and no tension to 
sustain resonance. Some one suggested to THE 
MusIcaL Courter to publish a list of all the Amer- 
ican pupils who during the past ten years have been 
studying in Paris and then append opposite to each 
name what the pupil has succeeded in doing since 
leaving the Paris studio and, in order to show that 
the American pupils who come here to study are 
not the only ones that disappear in the realm of 
obscurity, the paper is also to publish the names 
of pupils of other nationalities studying here to 
illustrate that they also land in the same place. 

But why should such statistics bé gathered? 
People will come to Paris and complain about the 


many small inconveniences and the picayune habits 


and the miseries of the concierge system and the 
nastiness of the fee and tip custom and the want of 
bath and toilette accommodations and the noises 
of the street hawkers and the want of transit facili- 
ties and the frauds among the music teachers, and 
yet they will forget that they all come here with- 
out being invited and that Paris would not mind 
if it got along worse without them. The people of 
Paris themselves do not support the vocal studios, 
and if singing teachers were to depend upon French 
patronage all the studios would close up and there 
would be more barbers in Paris. Nearly all the 
foreign patronage is American patronage, which 
also pays more per capita than other foreign patron 
age, for it is considered en regle to charge Americans 
more than others. 

The bad toned, little, wiry pianos are only one 
subdivision of vicious methods, just as the old 
women who take the places of ushers at the opera 
houses and the Trocadero represent another vicious 
system that is repulsive to every tender emotion, 
and yet we will come here and spend time and 
money and other things just because others do so, 
and because it is Paris, the same Paris that for over 
a thousand years has pandered to Europe, Asia and 
now America, to come to it and amuse themselves. 
In the sense of amusement the study of music here 
has certain advantages, and these should not be 
overlooked. I doubt if any place can be found 
where a student seeking for a career in opera co 
mique, as now understood, can learn and do work 
like in Paris, but in America we have no opera co 
mique as such. We cannot afford to follow the 
French traditional subdivision of opera, and it all 
falls into one category with us where opera is a 
private speculation, and where the “draft” of an 
opera is the only question considered. 

I am prepared to admit that opera as a private 
speculation would fail as quickly here and quicker 
than. it has in the United States; in fact, it exists 
here because it is a Government institution upheld 
by taxation. This should prove that opera cannot 
exist except by force, that is either through the be 
hests of fashion or the taxation raised for it by the 
state or city. A Beethoven symphony and a Schu- 
bert song will live forever without the backing of 
fashion or the support of the state; opera is there 
fore doomed to end, and its end is due to its own 
structural weakness and the fact that it is unneces 
sary; in fact, musically speaking, it is gratuitous, 
and it interferes seriously with the legitimate study 
of music. 

The studios here have lived entirely on the ex 
Vocal 


pupils are taught, in accordance with what their re- 


istence of the opera as a musical scheme. 


spective voices are supposed to be, for the purpose 
of making an operatic career, just as in England 
they are taught so that they can make a career in 
oratorio. No oratorio music is taught in Paris 
vocal studios; it is the opera that is looked forward 
to. Hence a bad piano, a piano out of tune does 
not offend the ear, for neither the teacher nor the 
pupil cares for what is done through the instru- 


mentality of the accompanying element. What 
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does that amount to? Music or tone is not the 6b 


ject. It is the operatic role, the dramatic climax in 
a scene; the diction at an heroic moment; the vocal 
dynamics, the expression, the pose and attitude, the 
mimicry and the psychological moment that are 
looked 


these are all combined in one singer they say he or 


eagerly watched and for here, and when 


she has the operatic temperament, and that settles 
the soul and frequently the body of that tempera 
mental personality 

Ir as 


As to the study of music as such or singing 


such or musical zsthetics as such or musical form 


as such—there is no studio in Paris where this can 
be done, and I do not believe there is one that 
claims it. Where music is seriously studied the 
good piano is in demand. It always runs parallel 
with music. Where there is no serious musical 
pursuit there is no necessity for good pianos or for 
many bad pianos. Germany produces about 60, 


000 pianos, nearly five times as many as France, 
and Germany is not as rich as France. They need 
pianos in Germany as we need them, and the piano 
is taught there as a prime requisite, as it is with us, 
not merely as an accompanying function to rou 
lades, trills, runs or arias written with the very pur 
pose of not having them accompanied by the piano 
We Americans leave home with its artistic piano to 
come to a foreign country, where studios use poor 
pianos, and yet we imagine that we are not affected 
by the lessons given to us with the accompaniment 


And yet 


We become unmusical, and to prove it I challenge 


of pianos without tone or tune we are 


anyone to show a list of American vocal pupils 


studying in Paris of which ten per cent. have made 
a musical career. Where are these pupils who have 
been studying for years with the accompaniment of 


these fearful tin pans? 
No Support. 


Every reader of this paper knows that C. M 


Widor, of Paris, is one of those organists that have 
helped to give to Paris a distinction as a church 
organ center for construction and study. At one of 
the exposition (Le Vieux Paris) Colonne concerts 
Widor was the soloist; his compositions were per 
formed by the orchestra, and he directed. The cost 
of admission was divided by paying eight cents ad 
mission to the Exposition grounds, ten cents to 


Hall 


certs, making the total outlay 28 cents to hear or 


Vieux Paris, and ten cents to the of Con 


chestral works, organ works and the solo playing 
of a famous Paris organist and composer. 

This city claims three millions inhabitants, and 
there are millions of francs left here every week by 


strangers, and yet the audience at the Widor con 


cert amounted to 40 people, of whom more than 12 
an equal number distributed 


were Americans, 


among other nations, and the rest probably Pari 
sians. M. Guilmant played at one of these concerts, 
and there were more people on the stage than in the 


hall. Widor comes 


to the United States he will demand from our man 


And yet | wager that when M 


agers anywhere from 500 to 1,000 francs a recital, 
because the people of the United States pay to hear 


good music They support musical artists, and 


Europe does not give them support-—with the ex 


ception of Germany. Only those artists who have 
made American successes are subsequently able to 
attain financial independence in Europe, but the 


\merican stamp of approval seems first to be neces 
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sary, and this will be more and more emphasized as 
we grow older. 

All over Europe the most talented kind of musi- 
cians can be found, some really on the verge of star- 
vation, many of them suffering intensely physically 
and mentaijly for want of sustenance, and the whole 
musical s¢heme itself would break down with a 
deadening thud the moment the Governments 
would withdraw the subsidies to opera houses, con- 
And yet 
these foreign artists will go over to our country and 


In mak- 


servatories and other similar institutions. 


tell us how intensely musical Europe is. 
ing bad toned pianos! In producing thousands of 
incompetent singers and players year after year, and 
in refusing to support and maintain musical insti- 
tutions and artists except through the enforcement 
of taxation, which compels those who do not wish 
to support music to pay for it, so that the others 
who do not care for it are able to hear it; yes, they 
do not care for music, they merely go to the opera 
to hear a singer take a high note. All | ask as evi- 
dence is to attend operas in all these Latin coun- 
tries and hear the continuous outbreaks of applause 
whenever a high note is struck. This proves that it 
is not music, but sensationalism that is approved. 
No one cares to listen to music as we listen to it. 


That is the reason we must pay for it. 
Marthe Girod. 


There is a young woman in this city who plays 
the piano as the people of the United States like to 
hear it played. She has had unqualified success in 
Berlin and in London, and Leschetizky, with whom 
she studied, predicted a brilliant future for her. 
Her name is Marthe Girod, and any manager who 
could secure her would make a great impression 
with all musical societies to whom he would dele- 
gate her work. 

A few days ago I heard her play a short extem- 
poraneous recital consisting of: 

A Chopin Nocturne. 
Schumann—Romance, op. 28, No. 2. 
Liszt—Paraphrase of “Tristan and [solde.”’ 
Schytte—“Sur Les Steppes.” 
Saint-Saéns—Romance. 

Arensky—Etude. 

Mile. Girod is of course equipped with all the 
modern piano technics and there is no feature of 
pianism not under complete control. But in ad- 
dition to this self-understood accomplishment she 
has a deep insight into the modern spirit of inter- 
pretation and a keen appreciation of the classical 
style. Her Chopin playing is tender and yet not 
sentimental, a fault so readily acquired with Cho- 
pin. She plays Schumann with reverence, and 


throughout her play there is an elegance of treat- 





ment and a matured finish in each performance that 
give out an atmosphere of assurance and authority 
satisfying to the artistic spirit. This young woman 
must be heard in our country, for the true appre- 
ciation of a musical artist usually comes only in 
Europe after an artist has made success in the 
United States. 
alive, so that its true significance will be appre- 


I propose to keep this proposition 


ciated in two continents, and I believe | will prove it 
with Marthe Girod. 


Sembrich. 


Signor E. Bevignani, the conductor of the Sem- 
brich tour, is at Bagnoli, near Naples, and will di- 
rect a season of opera at Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, in 
October and November. Mr. Stengel, the husband 
of Madame Sembrich, is the controller of the enter- 
prise. The company leaves for New York Novem- 
ber 24 on the steamship St. Louis. The first per- 
formance in Berlin will be a modern opera un- 
known to the present generation. It is called “1 
Puritani,” and was written for Boston. ‘The follow- 
ing are the artists of the quartet: 

Marcella Sembrich. 

Signor Bonci, tenor. 
Signor Bensaude, baritone. 
Signor Arimondi, basso. 

Other modern works, like “Don Pasquale,” will 
be given in the United States, in order that the 
modern composer might be encouraged to continue 
in his efforts to please a new and progressive theory 
of musical development. We want to spend the 
rest of our lives in listening to ‘I raviata,’ “1 rova- 
tore” (not ‘Falstaff’ or “Otello”’), “1 Puritani,” 
Lucia,” “Romeo,” ““Norma,” “Somnambula,” *’ Fa- 
vorita,” and therefore Madame Stengel should be 
encouraged in doing her best to sustain her hus- 
band’s American enterprise. 

Singers like Melba and Sembrich are the monu- 
ments of the vocal art to-day, but we must not ex- 
pect them to enlarge their repertories by going out 
Melba, 


at the suggestion of Jean de Reszké, tried it once 


of the bounds of their fixed modern operas. 


with the Siegfried Brunnhilde, and came very near 
destroying her beautiful organ—or flute, as we may 
call it. Sembrich will not attempt the old Wagner 
operas and that is a sensible plan. But it brings 
us around once more to the facing of the problem 
of the opera. Any art that must depend upon liv- 
ing executants for its perpetuation is in a precari- 
ous condition, and opera to-day actually leans upon 
a dozen people, without whom the opera houses 
must close, at least temporarily. This admission 
must be made, although reluctantly, and it once 
again illustrates the utter absurdity of the move- 


ment—a movement which is inartistic and mislead- 





ing because it is contrary to the logical predispo- 
sition of the human intellect. Opera is not even a 
phase of music; it is the subordination of music to 
the requirements of absurd dramatic episodes which 
do not appeal to the artistic sense; but which are 
supplied to give certain singers opportunities to 
sing such roles as are adapted to their particular 
voices; the music, as it is called, 1s then adapted 
to the case. 

This is sufficient to fix its doom, which is in- 
evitable, and which the next century will witness, a 
statement consisting of a prediction which | do not 
hesitate to sign and put on record in these col- 
umns. Singers like Melba and Sembrich are the 
instrumentalities that hasten the operatic cataclysm, 
for they prove the narrow limits of the field and the 
inability to leave the beaten path. The people of 
the United States should not support any enterprise 
in which such specimens of a decaying art flourish. 
They should support legitimate music, and if they 
will have opera let them take up the vernacular 
opera in English and give the home composer and 
home talent an opportunity to exist. If there is 
no one in America at present who can compose an 
opera that will prove acceptable that is no reason 
why opportunities for the future should be denied 
to those who without such opportunities will never 
be able to do any good musical work. 

Here in Europe is the place to see how all these 
people actually depend upon us and look toward us 
as their final salvation and freedom from bondage 
Why should we constantly feed them and permit 
our own kin, our own people to starve, particularly 
when we have among them talents of the highest 
order? I shall never desist from preaching this; it 
is a holy cause and it is bound to win because it is 
based upon truth. 

* * * 

In this town this week: Oscar Saenger, of New 

York; 


San 


Felix Fox, of Boston; 


Mr 


Louis @répaux, of 


Francisco; also Robert Carter, of the 
Cincinnati 7Times-Star. 
> « £6 
Madame Litvinne is singing at the Monnaie, 
brussels, where she is engaged for three months, 
after which she will sing for three months at the 
Imperial Opera, St. Petersburg, Russia. 


* * K 


Harold Bauer, pianist, and Minnie Tracey, singer, 
give a concert September 8 at Lucerne, roth at 
\ix-les-Bains, 12th at Vevey and 15th at Geneva. 


x * * 


I hear that Grau has cancelled his contract for 


America with De Lucia, the tenor. 


BLU MENBERG 
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HE commemoration performances 
which, in remembrance of the 
fiftieth the first 
production of “Lohengrin,” were 


anniversary of 


given night before last in many 
all Germany 
have brought forth the pub 


opera houses over 


lication of numerous remi- 
niscences of the original event 
rhe following interesting 

data | 


musical column of Percy Betts 


found in the bright 


in the London Daily News 
Concerning the pro 
duction of “Lohengrin,” the Eng 


lish 


original 
musical seem to 
taken 
wrote a 
Liszt (who 
performance) a 


papers 


have no notice whatever 


Raff and 
conducted the 


still more 


criticism of it, 





initial 
proof sheets of which, comically 


The 


elaborate eulogy, the 
sent to Wagner for corrections 
poser offered the complete copyright of the opera to Breit 
kopf & Hartel to wipe off an old debt of 200 thalers which 
Wagner, indeed, thought littl 


enough, he com 


he owed them for a piano 
of the music. Writing in the 
Liszt: “I glanced through my score of ‘Lohengrin’; it 
filled me absolutely with disgust, and my intermittent fits 
cheerful kind.” Liszt, how 
judgment He 


following year, he tells 


of laughter were not of a 


ever, was gifted with a keener wrote 


Wagner: 


is a sublime 
heart in 


Your “Lohengrin 
work from one end to the other. ‘The 
The whole opera is one indivisible wonder. 


Perish all theatrical mud 
tears rose from my 
more than one place. 
The duet between Elsa and Lohengrin in the third act is the acme 
of the beautiful and true in art 

Wagner, in hiding, for political reasons, could not go to 
Weimar, and he spent the night of the production of “Lo- 
hengrin”’ on the top of the Righi. The performance, which 
except as to one passage was “without cuts,” seems to have 
been fairly good, although Beck, the Lohengrin, 
severely criticised, and the warning theme at the close of 
the Minster scene missed its point by the premature fall of 
the curtain 

“Lohengrin,” though more than once promised, had to 


was 


wait a quarter of a century before it was seen on the stage 
in England, and its production, like that of so many other 
great works, was then due to the personal influence of a 
“star” vocalist. Campanini had won enormous success as 
Lohengrin in Milan and New York, and he insisted it 
should be mounted at Drury Lane. But Costa, who was 
then conductor, was slow to move, and Gye got the opera 
out first at Covent Garden on May 8, 1875, with Albani 
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were then used, was present, 
Albani ideal Elsa.” To 
every opera-goer ol the old school, the 


cuts’ 


Von Bilow, 
and characterized Madame 


whose 
as “the 
the amazement of 
gallery silenced all applause during the progress of the 
music, a premonition of the “Bayreuth hush” of the fol 
lowing year. On June 12, 1875, “Lohengrin,” with plentiful 
“cuts,” but, it is said, metronomed by 
duced by Costa at Drury Lane, the chief parts being played 
by Nilsson, Titiens (the greatest Ortrud we ever had), 
About eight years later 


Wagner, was pro 


Campanini, Behrens and Galassi 
Dr. Richter overhauled Costa’s score and parts, and cor 
rected some hundred of copyists’ which Sir 
Michael, not the future, had 
stoutly declared were the composer’s intentions Abso 
lutely the the “Lohengrin” 


errors, 
the 


who did love music oO 


first hearing in England of 


music was, however, a (very bad) concert performance 

which few will, perhaps, now recollect, given under the 
late Dr. Wylde on June 11, 1873 
~ * » 

The “Lohengrin” performances, with Campanini in the 

title part, | remember very well, as vocally he was the 


most satisiying as well as sympathetic representative of 
the Knight of the Holy Grail of the dozens I have heard 
In point of conception, however, the late Italo Campani1 
could Arditi be 


satisfactory interpreters of the score 


ideal Lohengrin; neither 
among the 
albeit he took great pride in a piano score Wagner him 


little 


was not an 


classed 
self had presented, with a dedication to the genial 
Italian conductor 

These, however, were not by any means the first pro 
ductions of “Lohengrin” in New York, for, if my memory 
serves me right, I heard mention of performances with 
Himmer in the title part which took place several years 
America, and in 
New York, I 


by the Pappenheim-Adams Company 


before the appearance of Campanini in 
1875 or 1876, shortly after my arrival in 
heard “Lohengrin” 
at the old Academy of Music, with the 
the New York prima donna, both then still in their prime 
as the representatives of the two principal parts, and the 
late Adolf Neuendorff the baton with greate: 
vehemence than elegance and much more verve than pre 


SJoston tenor and 


swinging 


cision or refinement 

Regarding Wagner's own estimate of his work, opinions 
differ, right to differ, as surely the 
poser’s ideas were vacillating ones, he at one time call 


and have a com 


ing “Lohengrin” 
on conducting this same Jugendsueude at Vienna with an 
enthusiasm and a love which carried everybody away with 
him. On this point you ought to hear Nikisch’s narra- 
tion of the event, as he told it to some friends over a glass 


“a youthful indiscretion,” and then later 


URIER. 






1 


of wine not many years ago. Nikisch was then a modest 
member of the Vienna Court Orchestra, scraping his way 
from a desk among the second violins up to a position 
did would be called. Liszt's 
judgment, especially as the effectiveness 
of the work, was not always as settled as he first expressed 


to which he not dream he 


regarded stage 


it. Nevertheless it showed his nobility of character and 


the style of the man and the artist that he, whose music 


to Herder’s “Prometheus Bound” was also produced for 


the first time on the occasion of the unveiling of the 
monument to Herder at Weimar only a couple of days 
preceding the “Lohengrin” premiére, could give up all 
his enthusiasm and love to the study and worry of a first 


production of a work the value of which he recognized 


ong before Germany or the world at large had any idea 
long bef ( J ! ld at large had any idez 
and the revo 


of the Wagener 


lutionizing influence he was destined to wield just by the 


overpowering greatness ol 


methods first employed in “Lohengrin.” 


I quote with reference to the above facts, which in some 
measure are contradictory to the ideas expressed by Mr 
setts, some data gathered by one of the Berlin critics 
rom the correspondence between Wagner and Liszt 
which he tersely terms “the great Bible of artistdom.” It 
was quite different with “Lohengrin,” as witl The Fly 


ing Dutchman” and even with ‘“Tannhauser.” Nearly all 


that is operatic was left aside, the musical language had a 


new style and a new coining of its own, the drama was an 


intimate, thought-begetting one as never before. The 
omposer lived in exile; he had not heard a single note 
of his work; his whole fate hung in the hands of his 
friend. He spent the evening of August 28 alone with his 


wife, "way up on the top of Mount Righi; he was ill at 


Exile had sharpened his plans and deepened his 


He 
his ideal artistic aims 


the manner in whicl 
out In ce 


ease 
insisted unconciliatingly upon the purity of 
He made his future dependent upon 
his was to be brought 
nsequence of the first 


nour 


mind 


“Lohengrin” 


long duration of the 

aggregating three-quarters of an 

Wagner, 
g 


the second half 


performance cuts 
had made for 
had acceeded to only on 
f the “Li 


suppressed, in the printed work 


been the second one however 


single omission 


had left out, or rathet 


narration he 
Of other ce 


yhengrin”’ 
mice mon h Ww 


ever, he wanted to hear nothing. It can easily be imagined 


that he was single headed in this 


Liszt, man of the world as he was, would surely have 


yielded to public opinion; even Bilow at that time desig 


nated the intended cuts as a gain for the work; Genast 
the stage manager; Zigesar, the young intendant, all in 
isted upon the cuts—Wagner, however, did not yield 


\lone, through the power of his written words, through his 


letters to Liszt and Zigesar, he upheld and maintained hi 


artistic honor. The cuts were not made, and ‘Lohengrin’ 


vas thrice repeated in its complete form. It was not until 


the opera began its world career that the work of mauling 


t was begun. In its incomplete form, however, it has be 


come popular. Even in Berlin, for instance, only recently 


Lohengrin” has been restored to its original form 
Wagner had concluded at that time never to write an 


other opera if his wishes were not recognized. His letters 


to Liszt are ablaze with a holy fire. In his fight for a 
complete “Lohengrin” performance, the revolutionary 
ideas which led to his great dramas and writings germi 


are the 
28th of 


His letters to Liszt, Genast and Zigesar 
the 


commencement 


nated 
sketches to “Opera and Drama.” Therefore, 
\ugust, 1850, Is 


»f the real Wagner 


the day which marks the 


that time 
world-historic Wei 
of the capitals of the world, inas 


A small German princely residence became at 


the scene of events. Bilow thought 


mar must now be one 


much as it accomplished such things. Two thousand 


thalers (about $1,500) in cash were expended for the mise 
not over 


en-scéne—a rather hig sum for that time and a 


richly endowed court theatre. A bass clarinet was bought 
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and the number of violins increased. Some -days previous 
the Herder statue had been unveiled;-then, for the 28th, 
Goethe’s birthday, by the way, the new opera was an- 
nounced, for which thirty-eight rehearsals had been held. 
Zingelstedt wrote a prologue, in which he apostrophizes 
the entire history of literature. He was not so wrong in 
this, for those days, from August 25 to 28, were culminat- 
The Herder celebration, the Goethe 
therein 


ing ones for Weimar. 
commemoration day, “Lohengrin” and Liszt; 
everything was compassed. 

The Weimar first performance, despite all efforts, could 
not prove a perfect one. That a person, besides singing, 
should also act a part was a conundrum to the average 
artist of the time. Thus-it happened, for instance, that the 
episode in the orchestra, where Lohengrin’s “Never shalt 
thou ask me,” which so characteristically interrupts the 
bridal procession, like a threat from Ortrud, was, from a 
histrionic standpoint, entirely overlooked. Moreover, the 
curtain was dropped before the mute scene between Elsa 
and Ortrud had been enacted, and like mishaps, such as 
unfortunately occur once in a while even in our day. 

Lohengrin was sung by Car! Bec, who, as I can now 
state in answer to an inquiry from one of our subscribers, 
died in Vienna in 1879. He was very bad, although the 
part, as Wagner remarks several times, impersonated by 
the possessor of a clear, brilliant voice, could never remain 
ineffective. Telramund was sung by the old Weimar bari- 
tone Von Milde, who only recently died, and who was the 
father of our American acquaintance, Rudolf von Milde, 
now a member of the Dessau Court Opera and also a con 
Of all those who figured in the orig 
Von Milde, who, as 


cert singer of note 
inal production perhaps only old Mrs. 
Miss Agthe, created the part of Elsa, is still among the 
living. The Mildes were among the first Wagnerites, and 
only through the unanimous enthusiasm of those concerned 
in the premiére it can be explained that the reproduction, 
a genuine wonder for the circumstances and surroundings 
of that time, was accomplished at all. The press then took 
hold of the matter and brought much clearness into the 
literary circles of the day, separating them into different 
camps. Liszt’s article proved an extravagant Schwaer- 
merei, not a criticism; replete, however, with color, the 
very color of “Lohengrin” itself, and a literary effort of 
the first rank. Dingelstedt wrote a disagreeable, fulsome 
puffery of praise—disagreeable because it abounded in lack 
of musical understanding—which appeared in the Augs 
burger Allgemeine Zeitung. As first French testimonial 
we had Gérard de Nerval’s report in La Presse. Staff and 
Uhlig wrote like close Wagnerites. Even the Wagner 
philology commenced thus early with Franz Mueller’s 
study, published in the Frankfort Conversationsblatt. 

The success of “Lohengrin” gradually transformed it 
self into a big battle, which true art had to fight against 
the business instincts of operatic directors and the Boe- 

inism of the masses. Liszt, himself, was in the begin 
ning not at all firmly convinced of the vitality of the work 

There is in existencea letter from him, in which he ex 


plains himself rather timidly on this point; the letter is 





cation. But his own experiences itmani his fears. Out- 
side of Weimar, in places where the enthusiastic mood 
which prevailed around Liszt was wanting, great difficul- 
ties had to be overcome. The number of instructing crit- 
ics was small, while those who wrote according to the 
taste of the masses were in the majority. We read now- 
adays with much amusement the-criticisms of the two most 
important critics of Berlin and Vienna. Hanslick relieved 
himself as follows: 

“The music, liberated from the text, offers but little sat- 
isfaction.” Gumprecht: “The music to ‘Lohengrin’ is 
the unrefreshing residue of nebulous theories, a_ frosty, 
senses and mind alike chilling tone whimpering.’’ ~This 
latter piece of critical acumen was written as late as 1859, 
when, on January 23, Berlin, as one of the latest of the 
larger cities of Germany, produced “Lohengrin” for the 
first time. 

The popularity of the work leaves nothing to be desired 
nowadays. Elsa von Brabant has become a typical figure, 
the Swan songs are whistled and sung by everyone, and 
the “Bridal Chorus” has become the property even of the 
hurdy-gurdy. In spite of this the work has not lost any 
of its value. We have passed, perhaps, somewhat beyond 
the style of the text, that somewhat cool, festive sort of 
poem without ‘the brilliant finishing touches of a human 
nature such as the later Wagner knew how to distribute 
all over his works, but the musical color shines to-day as 
it did two generations ago. I agree with my Berlin col 
league when he says that there are fine places, such as part 
of the duet between Elsa and Ortrud and in Lohengrin’s 
departure, which are beginning to fade, simply because 
they were, after all, too “operatic.’”’ But I should like to 
designate other than these as the weak spots in the work. 
What strikes me as the one great danger in the future life 
of “Lohengrin” is a certain monotony, caused by the lack 
of rhythmic variety. Nearly the entire work is written in 
two-part time, and hence assumes a certain squareness of 
rhythm, which after a while assumes something of heavi- 
ness, which would likely not be the case if alternations 
with three-part rhythms were more frequent. The very 
brilliancy and scintillating quality of the color also be 
comes at moments a trifle irritating through obstinacy. 

These were probably also the defects of the work which 
must have struck the musician Wagner when in after 
years he called his “Lohengrin” a Jugendsuende. As a 
whole, however, I agree with my Berlin colleague when 
he says that the musical world of this work has remained 
as rich as it was created, despite the fact that Wagner him- 
self afterward placed several more musicai worlds by the 
side of it. A piece like the “Lohengrin” Vorspiel he him 
self never composed again; it stands beyond compari 


son in its original mood and concentrated form, the lines | 


of which were drawn by a master hand. “Lohengrin” will 


for all time retain the attributes of an epoch-making art | 


work, in which an artistic personality resolved itself with- 
out leaving a residue. ‘‘What peculiar people we are,” 
Wagner wrote at the time, “only through the most com- 
plete consuming of our innermost self can we become 
happy.” 








Statistically I want to add that the career of ‘“Lohen- 
grin’ was at first a slow one. In 1853 it was given at 
Wiesbaden ; in 1854, at Leipsic, Schwerin, Frankfort, Bres 
lau and Stettin; 1855, Cologne, Hamburg, Darmstadt and 
Hanover; 1856, Bremen, Prague, Carlsruhe; 1858, Mu- 
nich, Vienna; 1859, Berlin, Dresden; 1860, Danzig, Koe- 
nigsberg, &c. 

Since the sixties, however, matters turned rapidly and 
extensively in favor of “Lohengrin.” According to Kast- 
ner’s Wagner catalogue, “Lohengrin” is not only the most 
performed, but also the opera of Wagner’s which was 
given in the greatest number of cities. For, while ‘“Tann 
hauser,” which in this respect alone can come into com 
parison, has so far been performed in over 100 of the 
world’s different opera hotises, “Lohengrin” can claim to 
have conquered nearly 150 cities. Among these foreign 
towns are also extensively represented, for we find in the 
list not only the different capitals of Europe, but among 
other cities Barcelona, Bordeaux, Boston, Buenos Ayres, 
Lille, Liverpool, Lyons, Milan, Melbourne, Mexico, Mon 
treal, Naples, Philadelphia, 

Berlin four hundred representations of “Lohengrin” 
were given in the forty years of from 1859 to the end of 
1898, but it speaks volumes for the vitality and steadily 
growing popularity of the work that the first two hundred 
of these representations were given during the years of 
from 1859 to 1885, while the remaining two hundred oc 
curred in the much shorter period of twelve years. 

Regarding night before last’s golden jubilee performance 
I can only state that it proved one worthy of the occasion, 


San Francisco and Seville. 


and that it was pervaded from beginning to the end by a 
rare degree of consecration, which was noticeable not only 
upon the stage but also in the orchestra, and which com 
municated itself to the entire large and festively arrayed 
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audience. Muck, who is frequently more concise and cor- 
rect than spirited, went beyond himself this time, and gave 
a reading which seemed to be so full of verve and élan 
that it carried everything with him, and hence it mattered 
little that the chorus once came near wpsetting and that a 
few other slight mishaps occurred 

in the title 
representation 


Gruening, was in excellent voice and 


his 
Miss Hiedler’s Elsa was a coy, 


part, 


was exalted by genuine enthusiasm 


dreamy and entirely credita 


ble impersonation. Schumann-Heink’s Ortrud was pow- 
erful, especially her acting in the mute scenes of the first 
act, and, contrary to the first time I heard her after her 


return from the United States. she was also in good voice 


Knuepfer, as the King. and Bachmann, as the Herald, sang 
beyond cavil, and so did Bulsz as Telramund, but histri 
onically, and also to some degree vocally, he overdid the 
thing. He seems to have a mistaken conception of the 
part, for he represents Telramund something like a vil 
lain, which he is not. He is simply the victim of his 
wife’s demoniac wiles just like many another married 
man, but he is true in character and sincere in his convic 


Hence he himself 


even after his knockout in the 
the Holy 


tions. should bear in a dignified style, 


third round, as designed by 
Grail 
* * * 
The 
House this season is Peter Cornelius’ “ 
Metropolitan Opera House in 


first novelty to be brought out at the Royal Opera 
3arber of Bagdad,” 
which was produced at the 
New than ago 
respects and a debt of gratitude to a 
found but 


in the 


Berlin is paying its 
who dur 
»f his 


York more a decade 


cc ym pe ser 
scanty merits 


ing his lifetime recognition 


somewhat late day 


Since from 


the 


the retirement of Herr Von Herzogenberg 
of first teacher and president of the department 
at the Berlin Royal High School for Music 


accepted by 


post 
of cx ymposition 


the position was offered to and has now been 


Prof. Dr. Max Bruch 

Miss Wilma Sanda, the pretty American coloratura and 
Lieder singer, met with much success during a summer 
tournée through the German and Austrian watering 
places, for most of which she has been re-engaged for the 


summer season of next year 


* * . 

Weber's “Freischiitz,” after having made the conquest 
of the whole musical world many years ago, was recently 
produced for the first time at Lisbon, when it happened 
to one of the “learned” critics, in speaking of the popular 
work, which, by the way, scored a triumph, that he thought 
“the composer justifies the anticipation of great hopes 


modern spirit prevailing in music 


of the 
found in his opera” 


albeit as yet little 


can be 


Céleste 
whom has been made in 


The excellent Groenevelt, fre 
quent these 
was married last Thursday to Max Chop, pianist, composer 


and musical littérateur, at Neu-Ruppin.  ¢ 


young pianist 


mention of columns 


[This was mentioned last week.—Ep. | 
* * * 

My prediction in last week’s budget that the Rubin 
stein prizes would go to the Russians at the Vienna com 
petition became only true as far as the composition priz« 
of $1,000 is concerned. The same was awarded last Sat 
urday to Alexander Goedicke, of Moscow, while the piano 


playing prize of the same amount fell to the lot of Emil 


Bosquet, of Brussels, who is a pupil of Busoni, and wh« 
will be heard in concert in Berlin next winter 
* . a 

With January 1, 1901, the works of the following com 
posers will have attained the status of exemption from 
royalties and will henceforth become cheaper in buying 
than heretofore: Ignace Moscheles, Charles de Bériot 
Joseph Strauss, the original waltz king; Theodore Oesten 
and W. Balfe, he of the “Bohemian Girl.” 

+ * * 

Among the callers Tue Musicat Courter’s Berlin 
office during the past week were H. B. Cohn; Miss Viva 
Millard, a young English pianist and musical writer; Wil 
helm Foerster, the New York clarinet player and mem 
ber of Sousa’s Band; Emil Husiger, the editor of th 
Berlin Allgemeine Musikalische Rundschau Arthur Claas 
sen, the conductor of the Brooklyn Arion; President 


Saenger, of the Brooklyn Saengerbund, and Otto Wissner 


the piano manufacturer. These latter three gentlemen will 


be received in audience on next Saturday, September 1, by 
His Majesty Emperor William II., by whom they have 
also been honored with an invitation to the grand mili 
tary parade which will take place that day. To-morrow 
night these three gentlemen, upon invitation of Privy 
Councillor Pierson, of the Royal Intendancy, will visit 
the first night of the ““Nibelungen” cycle, viz., the “Rhein 
gold” performance at the Royal Opera House, and a big 
Commers will be tendered them by the United Berlin 
Male Chorus Singing Societies on Saturday night 
O. F 
E. Presson Miller. 
] Presson Miller, director of the voice department 2 
the Metropolitan College, has returned to New York afte 
i brief vacation, and resumed teaching at his new studio 
the llege, 212 West Fifty-ninth street \ number of 
pupils have already begun lessons and his class this season 


promises to be larger than ever before. The normal class 


for te eachers begins October 1 


COURIER. 


“ongratulations ! 





From Lon London. 
All the World One Country. 








Mosaics. 
AUGUST 24, 1900 
Pm HE iknglishman is swearing over the disturbance 
of his dear clubland by reason of the annual 
ouse cleaning process, which either in publi 
or private life is the de ition of desolations to 
the comfort loving sex 

Why instead of “swearing” do they ndicate t 
nanner in which house cleaning is done in the big hotels 
of New York 

“One room a day the year round” is the way they do it 
there hen there is no yearly cyclone They are never 
allowed to become dirty And this after all is the way t 
keep clean Che hint app.ics the person, the toilette 

e apartment, the cottage, the big private house, the hote 
or the club, and to the mental and moral s well In gel 
eral it is all nonsense tl tearing the earth up” peri 
odically about a man’s ears, and tearing his home from 
under his feet The “display leaning the rit 
nuisance The woman who is etern lly found with a disl 

< ind I lan vy ix he eriest lat 
teri 

P uC Z » aers > headed i vile lesa 
omplaint in a London suburb 

Day after day there is a regular proce ! the 
through the tow Never has the h beet seen belore 
The judge asked a plainant wha ur in the mor 
ing they usually nmence him, and he replied 

half past ¢ ! 

Oh, I can bear my cr plied the judge hey 

yn’t begin on me till half-past 8! 

[he name “Rotten Row” in London is derived fron 
the title Route de Roi Roadway of the King There 
is no guise in'which truth may not be spoken 

The Viennese orchestra under Mr. Mahler, recent 
heard in Paris to be in London this season 

The closing “piece f the firework display at a peopl 
éte here ilways a terrible cannonading to represent the 
present African battlefield. One cannot hear it without 
a AW t ea trings and throat, or thought of that 
whicl mu epre uffering and loss What a 
loss humanity, to post v, the picking off of su 
splendid physical manhood as may be seen cr ng tl 
bridge out here in the early morning he barracks going 
out in the yuntry for horseback exercise Such splendid 
men! great, tall giants, with body and bone and sinew 
great shoulders and arms and flanks, sample men! And 

ich bonnie, debonnaire tac easy, happy-go-lucky, laugh 
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ing, everyone, his little cap over his ear, his stubbly hair 
glistening in the morning sun, his pipe in his mouth, and 
his strong heavy voice speaking gayly—right in the face 
of the summons: for who knows for whom the next cail 
may come. What a shame to slaughter such husbands and 
fathers! What acrime! Yet the people laugh when they 
hear the cannonading, and cry, “Good! Good!” People 
may be trained to the greatest crimes. No doubt the 
Chinese call God to witness that they do their “duty” in 
defending their fetichs from the “barbarians.” 
2398 

“I’m glad of it, it saves me lots of bother!” cried a burly 
noliceman at the ‘Marble Arch” the other evening, on 
watching the crowds filing in to hear the Horse Guards 
band in Hyde Park. “It saves us all lots of bother!’’ he 
added forcefully, “that music there.” 

\ pathetic thing came under my observation recently. A 
beautiful, white, round, fat doggie had her first family, 
three puppies, two of whom died, leaving to her one, which 
was coal black. At first she could not take her eyes off 
of him and seemed divided between a sense of her maternal 
duties and a regular disgust for the poor little stranger 

At length she fell to licking him persistenly, turning him 
over and over in the most comical fashion,. and refusing 
food and exercise, in the effort to render her baby worthy 
of her mother. At length finding the effort vain, she gave 
up in despair, and rolling over upon the poor little black 
waif, smothered it! 

No doubt many musicians feel that way in the disap 
pointment of discovering a hopeless lack of genius in their 
children. 

At a little seaside place here where the music is sustained 
by voluntary contribution, the treasurer found it his duty to 
state politely to the audiences that hapence did not go far 
stopping the hunger of full grown men, who worked 


1 
faithfully to make life more agreeable for everybody. 

The hint and the way it was put told on a company of 
people usually more thoughtless than cruel, and at the next 
“collection” the plate was covered with silver and gold. 

The musicians fared better than the priest, who an- 
nounced angrily one morning before the collection that of 


late there was altogether too many sixpences in the plate, 
which he hoped not to see again. When the plates came 
around the next time there was not a blessed sixpence 
among the coins, everything pence and ha’pence! 

M. Jules Haelling, pupil in organ of M. Alex. Guilmant, 
is organist of the Rouen Cathedral. The young man had 
a grand success recently in an official concert given at the 
Trocadero in Paris 

M. Guilmant is the famous organist-composer-professor 
»f Paris, who was the teacher and is the warm friend of 
W. C. Carl, of New York, and after whom the “Guilmant 
School of Music,”” directed by William C. Carl in New 
York, is named 

Those who are indignant over the fastidious prices paid 
to prima donnas and dons would do well to reflect upon the 
polo pony market. A decade ago £100 or £200 would have 
been considered extravagant for a first-class pony. Now 
they are purchased every day for from 500 to 900 guineas! 
Even in India has the popularity of polo playing pushed the 
narket to the border of the ridiculous, or the superb, by 
making the average price of this necessary little beast six 
and seven times what it was a few years ago. Intrinsically 
the “artful dodger” on four feet is not*worth that money, 
but the condition of things makes the possibility possible 
that is all. 

Oi course, it must be said that in this case the pony 
does not become the entire game! Neither is the rest of 
the game made inferior by exhaustion of the funds to pro- 

ide these ponies. Neither is the market restricted to a 
trust of some half dozen of them to the exclusion of all 
possible effort by any out of that one particular ring. 


Voila la difference! 


When an Afridi (Indian) child is born, his mother 
swings him over a hole in the wall (symbolic of a cave) 
and cries: “Be a thief! be a thief! be a thief!” which he is. 

2 

Handel lived at what is now 25 Brook street, London. 
An organ on which he played much is now in the Church 
of St. George, near Hanover square. It was built in 
1761 by a man by the name of Snetzler, and has been 
since thoroughly reconstructed. It has an electric system, 
which no doubt would have “shocked” the oratorio king 
in his big wig. The registration is said to be the most 
interesting and valuable in London. No doubt Mr. Eddy 
and Mr. Carl know something about it. Some slight 
damage was done to it in 1896, when, by a fire which broke 
out in the belfry, the works of the clock fell into the 
organ’s, not the canon’s, mouth. 

Among the grand marriages which have taken place to 
the inspiration of the tones of this proud organ have been 
those of Disraeli and “George Eliot.” 

In a low browed house on Great Portland street, having 
a locksmith’s shop in the basement, shoe laces at the 
door and lodgers within, died Carl Marie von Weber in 
1826. 

A British officer, writing from Pretoria, speaks thus of 
the influence of music on the soldiers: “All ears are 
strained for the ‘first three beats of the drum, which, with 
a pitiful attemp: at ‘appearance’ are given as we enter a 
town. These in the van see the drummer’s arms raised 
aloft, then descend, and an electric shock runs down the 
column’s length. Instantly the rounded backs are stiffened, 
the heads are once more held erect, and the poor eyes, 
from which even the light of war has faded, regain their 
lustre. For a moment abused nature holds the noble fel 
lows in leash. 

“*Wait till the first fortissimo,’ says the drummer to 
himself, ‘and they'll find their swing!’ 

“He was right. For now the arms are going like pen- 
dulums in time, the crisp crunch of the ground is heard, 
the stirring march has worked itself into our very fibres, 
we are soldiers once again!” 

This tallies with the record of Napoleon’s faith in a band 
as a resurrection force. 

a 

One misses the Napoleon effigy in London. It requires 
a rare occasion and a sharp eye to find a trace of the great 
man who made his mark on the earth. 

In the window of a wine shop, close by the Covent Gar- 
den Opera House, is a picture representing the grim 
faced Emperor of Waterloo, a bolt of lightning out of a 
black sky striking him on the head. In the classic town 
of Putney-on-Thames, which has the distinction of throw- 
ing the rice after the starting regattas, is a large wall car 
toon in the interest of a local play, “A Royal Divorce.” 
Here, too, the scene is Waterloo, the Emperor on horse 
back, his hand outsiretched, giving his last command to 
the comrades falling like trees about h'm. It is entitled 
“The Last Stand of the Old Guard.” In the Old Whitehall 
Building, now devoted to the United Service, in the 
museum, is preserved the field glass taken as it fell from 
his hand on that fatal field. In the Kew Gardens is a weep- 
ing willow grown from a sprig taken from that which 
grows by the Emperor’s tomb at St. Helena. Curious to 
note, the tree, which looks young and babyish beside its 
comrades, the old Japan veteran willows disposed about 
the banks of the big lake, has already branched off into 
three distinct parts, after the fashion of the iris or the 
empire plume! Of course, the tree is not a_ sentient 
thing, neither has it been “trained.”” The fact, for which 
I vouch with my own eyes, is to say the least curious 
Part of the iron used in the statue of the Duke of Welling- 
ton in front of the old homestead of that family is made 
of old Napoleon’s cannons. A villa in the ‘suburbs is 


named “Villa Napoleon.” By sarcasm or accident this 
pretty vine-cavered house stands on the corner of ‘“Wel- 
lington street.” A Napoleon enthusiast passing through 
the city attended the opera performances at Covent Gar- 
den on three evenings. On passing through Trafalgar 
square en route to the opera house, he perceived in the 
uncertain night light a tall column surmounted by a figure 
wearing the three-cornered hat, and, supposing that some 
repentant Englishmen had erected it in honor of his hero, 
saluted it reverently. What was his chagrin on passing by 
in daytime to discover that the statue was of the English 
Admiral Nelson! “I den’t take it back,” he said, “he 
was a brave man, too!” 

Nurses in the parks still ery out “Old Bony ‘Il ketch ye” 
when they want to terrify their little charges. Englishmen 
in general have a greater knowledge of and respect for his 
great and varied attributes than do the French, who shrug 
their shoulders and mutter “Ate up our soldiers!” 

And these are all the traces I have so far been able to 
find of Sa Majesté! 

> et 

The bicycle is the autocrat of rhythm. Its first law is 
rhythm, and its last, one might say also, for the instant you 
break the pedal rhythm by so much as a hair’s breadth you 
go use your ears in kissing the soil. As to its grace, I 
would rather watch a bicycle rider than listen to much of 
the so-called music 

\ boat went gliding down the river a little while ago 
floating from its stern the American flag “upside down!” 
That is to say the flag had been attached to the staff the 
stars downward! You cannot imagine the peculiar effect 
it gave. Anyone who does not yet know how to fly the 
American flag had better learn how. He may need to do 
it much some of these days 


Pianist Pensees. 
Lowpown, August 24, 190 

Ihe second wife of D’Albert has any amount of tact 
seconded by good musical culture and discrimination, not 
to speak of a generous amount of good looks and winning 
ways. She leads her gifted husband where she will and 
does pretty much as she wishes, while leaving him lord of 
himself and of her 

She is, moreover, gifted with a keen critical sense, which 
he recognizes by frequent and serious appeals to it. On 
finishing sections of composition he is wont to ask her 
opinion upon it and to listen gravely to her remarks. She 
sings her counsel to him in fact, alternating vocally pas 
sages as he has them and as it seems to her she would have 
them. As may be seen the union is most complete and 
happy, which goes to show that all a husband needs to 
make him an angel is to have the wife who suits him 

One of his most serious objections to Carrefio was her 
necessity for “practice.’’ In fact, the first intimation of di 
vorce was made at this instance. Leaving her practicing 
one morning on quitting the house, he returned in the even 
ing to find her still at it 

Without waiting to discover whether she had been thus 
perched since his departure, or whether she had but re 
turned to it the instant before his return 

“Look here,” he said (tempo tempestuoto), “this thing 
has got to stop! You bore me beyond measure!” 

It is quite possible that the sentiment found echo in 
the breast of the brilliant Brazilian. At all events that is 
how the subject was “broached.” 

Voila, a hint to the wise, either those desiring or those 
deserving not the separation. 

Like Rubinstein, composition, not concertising, is 
D’Albert’s ambition, and, as did the great Russian, he 
holds in horror the recital. Yet for all that, his concerts 
sometimes come so close together as to almost clash, or 
at least to menace the best good of the performance. For 
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instance, when recently he played an evening engagement 
in Manchester, he left for London next morning to play 
at 3 o’clock (!) a Beethoven recital! What a risk for an 
artist to take! Yet he went through the arduous and re- 
sponsible task without a weakness. 

Once, however, a break was made that was not caused 
by traveling. This time he left out the fourth of four 
measures alternating with the orchestra in a Beethoven 
concerto. Not sufficient, of course, to make an apparent 
break, but enough to indicate how so small a thing as a 
luncheon with one glass of champagne can upset a com- 
plete self-mastery. 

Moszkowski did really give up on that same concerto 
once in London, and that without either lunch or cham- 
pagne. He could never be induced to play the composi- 


* tion again in public. 


Pachmann once broke down here in a Chopin concerto 
He simply threw up his hands and went off, making great 
ado, as one may imagine of him 

“Two Clifton Gardens” is the tempting title of the 
home of the fascinating Mark Hambourg, the pian- 
ist, whose tournée in the States last season created such 
a deep interest among the critics, and flutter among the 
ladies. 

This last is not astonishing, for the young genius is de- 
cidedly handsome, of an artistic type, eminently enter- 
taining, not one whit soft or erratic, and, moreover, ex- 
ceedingly fond of the fair sex in his boyish, off-hand, rol- 
licking fashion. His ideas about women are, indeed, ex- 
tremely interesting, accompanied as they are by his cun- 
ning little chuckle, and a sly dash of fun in his wonderful 
eyes, which suggests worlds of unspoken admiration and 
understanding. 

He is wonderfully well informed. au courant with all 
modern thought and activity, and expressing himself with 
clearness, certainty and much originality upon them. His 
language is picturesque, his English admirable 

He has taken an excellent bird’s eye view of Ameri- 
cans. He was surprised at the general appreciation of 
audiences, especially of the women, and at being able to 
play all his favorite compositions with confidence of being 
understood, and without being obliged to dilute, assimilate 
ot arrange programs. Socially, he cannot sufficiently ex- 
press his gratitude for the genial receptions he met in all 
quarters. He says we make an art of our business. He 
played one hundred concerts 

Mr. Hambourg will play next season; that is, this com- 
ing one, which is almost upon us, in Germany, here, in 
Russia and elsewhere. He works about five hours a day, 
although supposed to be resting. 

He has to himself an entire suite of rooms of the large 
house which is the family homstead, and which is really 
something like a small conservatory, all the family being 

musicians 

His father is the well-known piano professor, Michael 
Hambourg, and is all day busy with his pupils; his brother 

is an ardent violinist. His father was his first teacher 
“And a good one, too!” after his son’s statement, and the 
success attending him. 

The windows of his parlor look out upon the charming 
“Gardens” which give the home its name. 

He is a generous-hearted young fellow, speaking with 
kindness, appreciation and good words of confréres. This 
is always a good sign of a man. He speaks among others 
of his special pleasure on hearing of the success of Horatio 
Parker’s oratorio in Boston. 

He declares himself “heart whole” as yet. 

FANNIE EpGAr THOMAS 














——— 


Norma Meyer. 


fo> EFORE the season closed at the Oriental Hotel, 
= Manhattan Beach, Eugene Weiner, the musi- 
Ko} cal director of the Oriental Hotel orchestra, 
presented at one of the concerts his rarely 

gifted pupil, Norma Meyer, who recently celebrated her 
twelfth birthday. Weiner has for many years: been recog- 
nized as one of the best flute players in the United States 
He has played flute obligatos for nearly all the great prime 
donne who visited this country. He is still the first flutist 
of the New York Philharmonic. For several years: Mr. 
Weiner has directed a small but excellent orchestra at the 
aristocratic and exclusive Oriental, the summer rendez- 





NORMA MEYER. 


vous of Senator Platt, and the Rhinelanders, Corbins and 
other wealthy New York families. 

To give the readers of THe Musicat Courter a correct 
idea of the musical tastes of the guests at the Oriental, a 
program of the concert at which Miss Meyer played is 
appended : 

March of the Priests Mozart 
Jubel Overture , Weber 
Fantaisie, Faust Gounod 
Wiegenlied Brahms 
Melodie ‘ Rubinstein 
Solo for two flutes, Fantaisie Hongroise 

Miss Norma Meyer and Eugene Weiner 


Doppler 


Fantaisie, Lohengrin. Wagner 
Quartet, Rigoletto ' ‘ Verdi 
Minuet . Paderewski 


Flute solos, Andante from Concerto Papillon Heinrich Hofmann 


Miss Norma Meyer. 
Cavalleria Rusticana Mascagni 
The Palms Faure 
Ave Maria.. Schubert 
Old Hundred — = 


The concert was given on a Sunday night, and the star 


was, of course, the wonder child, Norma. Her perform- 
ance on the flute brought tears to the eyes of many of the 
fashionable guests, and after the concert many waited to 
be introduced to the little girl, Mrs. Platt, the wife of 
Senator Platt, was particularly lavish in her commenda- 
tions of the child’s musical gifts Other prominent 
women showered their affection upon Norma and made her 
stay at the Orienta) something to be remembered. Joseph 
Howard, president of the New York Press Club, was an- 
other guest who came forward and expressed himself as 
delighted with Norma’s performance 

Added to a lovely tone, Norma’s execution is marvelous, 
and altogether her playing excites the musician to applaud 
as rapturously as the layman. Her music aside, Norma 
is a normal, healthy girl, and pronounced by her mother 
as “one of the most obedient children in the world.” Out 
in her old home in Detroit, Mich., Norma won a gold 
medal in a swimming contest. She loves to read, and is 
generally interested in all that is going on about her. The 
child’s musical education began when she was quite small 

To be sure, no one at first thought of the flute, although 
her father, William Meyer, plays that indispensable instru- 
ment. Like other little girls, Norma at the beginning re 
ceived piano lessons, and it was only after some years that 
her father taught her how to play a scale on the flute 
Norma developed rapidly, and when her father saw this 
he encouraged her to go on. The father taught her all he 
could, and then her mother came on to New York with 
Norma, and Mr. Weiner was engaged to give advanced 
lessons 

During the coming winter it is expected that Norma will 
play at some private musicales. Weiner has already ac 
cepted a few engagements for her. Weiner, it will be re 
membered, taught May Lyle Smith, now Mrs. Henderson 
Miss Barber was another of his “artist” pupils. Special- 
ists have been declaring for some time that flute playing is 
very healthful exercise for young women, developing the 
throat, chest and lungs In his teaching, Weiner never 
fails to put emphasis upon the physical benefit to be de 
rived from regular practice that has made him famous in 
the musical world 


Hildegard Hoffmann in Demand. 


ISS HILDEGARD HOFFMANN passed her vaca- 
tion up in the Green Mountains of Vermont. But 
was not all “play” with this young and growing singer 
Besides concerts at Durham, N. Y., and Bridgewater, Vt., 
Miss Hoffmann sang at fashionable and exclusive Wood 
stock, and her appearance there will lead to a number of 
winter engagements. The soprano is already engaged to 
sing at the musical which Mrs. Nicholas Fish will give 
cn November 1. A number of recitals are now being ar 
ranged for her 
Last Friday evening Miss Hoffmann sang at the testi 
monial concert to Mrs. Kaltenborn, elsewhere reviewed 
in this issue of Tae Musica, Courier 
Miss Hoffmann is the solo soprano in the choir of the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, one of the 
largest and wealthiest churches of the denomination in 


the Borough of Brooklyn 


Vocal and Operatic School. 

The Vocal and Operatic School, formerly at 400 Fifth 
avenue, will open at its new quarters, in the St. Marc, 434 
Fifth avenue, on October 1, under the direction of Mrs 
Marie 
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CHIcAGo OFrFrice THE MUSICAL Sone’ t 
224 Wabash Avenue, September 15, 1900. 
4 HERE is no end to the schemes in which the 
Orchestral Association is said to be interested. 
The latest to be advanced is a concert hall, 
where the weekly concerts can be given, and 
where the Central Church can also hold its services. It 
is likewise suggested to have the rooms for the Hamilton 
Club there. The promoters of this scheme are reported to 
be the Central Church committee, some influential mem- 
bers of the Orchestral Association and the directors of the 
Hamilton Club. Chicago cannot support another concert 
hall; there are already several, among which the Stude- 
baker will be chief, and this is where the concerts of the 
various organizations could be given the most effective 





presentation. 

The Auditorium is the home of the orchestra, and once 
away the patronage would lessen immediately. The site 
proposed for the new hall is in the most congested part of 
the metropolis, and one which women would find most un- 
satisfactory. Years ago when there was a rumor of the 
orchestra removing from the Auditorium, THE Musica 
Courter, in the Chicago columns, strongly opposed (and 
was alone in such opposition) any such idea, saying that 
prestige and patronage would be lost. The orchestra was 
at that time under another manager, who used strong ef- 
forts to bring about a change, urging the impossibility of 
securing for so large a series of concerts a sufficient at- 
tendance to justify the immense rental and incidental ex- 
penses of the Auditorium. 

It may be pointed out now that another strong reason 
why there should be no removal in the abiding place of the 
orchestra is the fact that it would necessitate so consid- 
erable a reduction in the number of members employed 
with a corresponding decrease in power. 

The Auditorium is in no way too large for the present 
Chicago Orchestra, and what is needed is not a smaller 
hall, but by some means or other a greater popularizing of 
the organization’s efforts. If no other means can be de- 
vised for the filling of the Auditorium as it stands at pres- 
ent, and which has a capacity of 5,000 persons, then steps 
ought to be taken toward reducing the vast space at the 
back of the balconies, making it more compact and better 
adapted to an audience of 2,500. 

| 


There is no doubt a tendency toward the furtherance ot 
musical art in Chicago. It is observable in all the various 
schemes and projects advanced, and some of these are un- 
deniably good and will inevitably bring excellent results. 
One of these results is not unlikely to be the establishment 
of a series of morning orchestral concerts, and for which 
no more _ fitting | place could be selected than the Stude- 


baker. The conductor, of course, would be Theodore 
Spiering, who last season proved his right to be classed 
among the leading conductors of the country, for he gave, 
with an amateur orchestra, a concert which critics and 
laymen declared to be an artistic event. With a profes- 
sional orchestra, therefore, he could at once establish a 
position which might rival organizations and leaders of 
long standing. Mr. Spiering should certainly be at the 
head of a big orchestral organization, and there could be 
no better opportunity than a series of morning orchestral 
concerts in the Studebaker. It has often been a matter of 
speculation why such an excellent leader and conductor 
should not have founded an orchestra. While it might not 
have proved immediately financially successful, with proper 
management and a due regard for expense such an enter- 
prise might be made, if not remnuerative, at least self- 
sustaining. 
** * 


Frank King Clark. 


Frank King Clark, who for over two months has been 
on the Pacific Coast, has just returned to Chicago. He 
spent a month of his time up in the Cascade Mountains 
hunting and fishing and returns to Chicago in fine fettle 
for his season’s work. 

From the present outlook he will be one of the busiest of 
American artists this season. 

Mr. Clark opens his season in Topeka, Kan., on the 24th 
of the present month, where with Mrs. Genevieve Clark- 
Wilson, Mrs. Marshall Pease and George Hamlin he ap- 
pears in “Elijah.” The following night a miscellaneous 
concert will be given. 

oo . 

As Mr. Seeboeck is already engaged for an extended tour 
some press notices received last season may not be out of 
place. 

As a pianist, he certainly stands in the front rank of those which 
this country can show.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Seeboeck is a genius. His playing is full of musical inteiligence, 
and the ease of it makes it fascinating.—Chicago Mail. 


Mr. Seeboeck is one of the most brilliant pianists in the country.— 
Chicago Indicator. 

His pianissimo effects are wonderful, every note in rapid ca 
denzas, trills, &c., being perfectly clear and individualized, and yet 
most soft and exquisite.—Chicago Tribune. 





Miss Amy Fay says in a Chicago ‘paper: “Seeboeck is a veritable 
genius. If an outside artist should come to Chicago and play as 
he does, we should go wild with enthusiasm over him.” 





Mr. Seeboeck 1s a genius. He is unlike any other artist now he 
fore the public. In his technic, in his phrasing, in his finger move- 
ments, he is a law unto himself.—Omaha Daily Bee. 


As pianist, Mr. Seeboeck unites daintiness, breadth and power to 
a degree wholly unusual. His natural gait as player and composer 





is as dainty as that of a girl. In his charming little pieces, the 
cleverest tricks of counterpoint and other occult sciences occur as 
casually and as sweetly as the chemistry and coloration of roses, 
lilies and violets. Nothing comes by labor with him. Like Topsy, 
his pieces seem to have “growed.” All this was illustrated over and 
over again last night in his songs and piano pieces. Dainty and alto- 
gether charming, also, was his work in the Liszt and Chopin pieces, 
of which the great A flat Polonaise was the most sonorous number.— 
Chicago Daily News. 
ea. 

Many of the studios in the Fine Arts Building are re- 
opening this week. Margaret Cameron, the pianist, is al- 
ready at work; Alfred Williams, whose reputation for 
voice placing is bringing him prominently into notice, has 
commenced his season’s teaching; Mrs. Pauline Lathrop 
has returned from Paris; Mrs. Sheffield, Mrs. Annette 


Jones, Mary Wood Chase, Miss Grace Buck and Miss Al-, 


port are all expected about September 19. So in a few 
days the profession will be in that prosperous condition 
which is general in Chicago. 

Ss SS 

The Sherwood School opens September 17. W. H. 
Sherwood returns Monday from the most successful Chau- 
tauqau season ever held. Several of the teachers of the 
school have begun their classes, notably Miss Julia Caruth- 
ers. This artist-teacher-composer, whose normal work, 
children’s classes, as well as advanced classes, have placed 
her in the front rank of instructors, has already been en- 
gaged for nearly all the time at her disposal. 

Mrs. Walton Perkins, head of the vocal department of 
the Sherwood school, returns September 22. 

“* E 

The season may be said to open next Monday, when the 
Caste] Square Company at the Studebaker will be heard 
in a “Trip to Africa.” The season ticket sale has largely 
exceeded anticipation and may be regarded as an excellent 
indication. 

‘es 6 

Mrs. Regina Watson has returned from Highland Park 
and reopens her school for the higher development of piano 
playing October 1. This will be the twentieth year 

7 * « 

An interesting publication shortly to see the light is the 
Musical Review, which all musicians will find of immense 
service in helping them to choose new compositions. The 
Clayton F. Summy Company have determined to revive 
this Review 
and will again place it in the field with the assurance that 
a periodical conducted on such principles as obtain at the 


*, which some years ago was allowed to lapse, 


Summy publishing house will meet with immediate suc- 
cess. 

Much clever and original music has lately been pub 
lished by this house, and among a hatch of late composi- 
tions, there are several which will be reviewed in these 
columns in the near future. Although not among the 
newest, attention might be drawn to a group of songs by 
Mrs. Charles S. Hardy (published by Clayton F. Summy) 
Three songs comprise the set, which can be heartily com 
mended to any one desiring a musicianly and melodious 
group in a recital program. The words are by Heine, 
Robert L. Stevenson and Robert Browning 


* * * 


So far no announcements have been made of any mis 
cellaneous concerts to be given this year. Even the series 
given by the Clayton F. Summy Company last year are 
not spoken of. These were among the most skillfully or- 
ganized of the season. Under the management of C. F. 
Summy and Arthur Bissell, three delightful programs were 
given, and it is sincerely to be regretted that these gentle 
men have not yet made any sign of continuing in the 
worthy enterprise so successfully inaugurated 

» +s 


Messrs. Hannah and Hamlin, managers, of Chicago, 
have recently engaged as traveling representative, Charles 
R. Baker, a former advance ager nt for Remet nyi, the gre at 
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violinist, and other artists. Mr. Baker has just recently 
completed a successful summer tour, arranged for Miss 
Marguerite Hall, the contralto, which took the fair singer 
through upper New York, Ontario, Quebec, the New Eng- 
land States, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. He enjoys 
the benefit of a good newspaper training, but left the field 
of journalism for the artistic world, where he has enjoyed 
success. At the opening of the late war with Spain Mr. 
Baker was appointed military press censor for the United 
States at Key West, where he remained for some months. 
Being a tireless worker, his connection with the popular 
firm of Hannah & Hamlin will doubtless operate greatly to 
the benefit of both himself and his employers. 
=. © 


Always among the first to volunteer when the question 
of heiping a good cause arises, Mrs. John W. Northrop, 
wife of the popular member of the Emerson firm, has 
been requested by the Mayor of Chicago to take charge 
of the donations in the way of clothing, provisions, &c., 
contributed in Chicago and vicinity for the relief of the 
Galveston people. In the midst of merchandise of all 
descriptions I found this estimable lady, superintending 
the packing and transporting of the food and clothing 
of which the poor sufferers from this most awful United 
States catastrophe of the century are in such dire need. 
Mrs. Northrop is exactly the kind of woman to whom 
such work, however arduous, is a work of love and duty. 
Untiring, always bright and cheerful, but with a heart alive 
to the awful sorrows of her fellow countrymen, and an 
ability to say and urge that which will be most richly 
productive from the hearts and pockets of those who only 
need to properly understand the position to respond with 
noblest generosity. All honor to a woman who is nobly 


leading in a most noble work. 
Grace Ensminger. 


At Marinette, Chautauqua, the young violinist, Grace 
Ensminger, scored a great ovation. The newspapers all 
speak in glowing terms of the young artist. who has been 
trained so well by William Lewis. Following are some 
of the notices obtained by Miss Ensminger: 

Preceding the lecture, Miss Ensminger made her final appearance. 
playing a selection by Masin very beautifully, and she received a 
The audience applauded again and again, to which 


regular ovation 
but on account of the length of 


she responded with a kindly bow 
the program excused herself from playing again 

Probably our people were never better pleased with a violinist 
than they were with Miss Grace Ensminger last evening. Her play- 
ing of the difficult and intricate selection from “Carmen ’ was mar 
velously good and her daintiness of appearance, her grace and her 
unusual power, technic and expression gained her instant favor 
For an encore Miss Ensminger played one of Chopin’s mazurkas, 
which also was enthusiastically received. Miss Blanche Ensminger 
accompanied the violinist on the piano and evinced much skill 
They became Chautauaua favorites at once. 

Miss Grace Ensminger’s engagement closes Sunday, and every 
one who can should hear her these few remaining opportunities 
The best musicians of this city all say she is almost unequaled in 


her mastery and effective handling of the violin 


* * * 


No teacher begins the season 1900-1901 with better pros- 
pects of success than Anna Groff Bryant, whose reputation 
as a singing teacher and voice builder has grown so enor- 
mously during the past two years. Since she opened her 
studio in the Fine Arts Building her class has nearly 
doubled, and some of her pupils hold excellent positons. 
Two of her chief students, viz., Chauncey Earle Bryant 
and Marie Hoig, are engaged in the quartet of St. Paul’s 
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Universalist Church. The first named is a tenor whose Clark has engaged Miss Edith Wagoner and Miss Sara 


voice and training should be the means of a fine career. 
Miss Hoig, the soprano to whom frequent reference has 
been made, has been trained absolutely by Mrs. Bryant, 
is a young singer who lacks nothing but experience 


> 8 .§ 


From Nashville comes news of two most charming art- 
ists—Roberta Seawell, the pianist, whose legion of 
friends will rejoice at her complete recovery, and Minnie 
Vesey, the mezzo contralto, whose latest achievement in 
opratic work has excited much enthusiasm. Both Miss 
Seawell and Miss Vesey have returned to their studios and 
expect a busy season of music in the city of which they 
are such interesting personalities. 


> = © 


The benefits announced for the Galveston fund appear 
to be limitless. One which will command immense pat 
ronage is that organized by Milward Adams at the Audi- 
torium. It will take place next Friday afternoon and 
numbers on its program Charles Gauthier, late tenor of 
the French Opera Company, now of the Chicago Musical 
College. The dramatic attractions will be the Castle 
Square Opera Company in “A Trip to Africa,” besides in- 
numerable actors and actresses now appearing at different 
theatres in Chicago. 

** * 

It is quite within possibilities that the first event at the 
Auditorium this season will be made under the auspices 
of the Chicago Musical College. The management will 
open the season of concerts and recitals with a faculty 
concert, at which Gauthier, De Vries and other leading 
members of the institution will appear. Miss Mary For- 
rest, the newest acquisition to the forces of Dr. Ziegfeld’s 
college, has been engaged as soloist at Dr. Thomas’ 
church. Miss Forrest lately came from Europe, and is a 
soprano of whom many good things are said 


*-_ + * 


Charles W. Clark returned to Chicago yesterday after 
a very successful and pleasant summer abroad. While in 
Paris Mr. Clark gave a recital in conjunction with Niss 
Celeste Nellis. Details of the event have already appeared 
in this paper. For the coming season every indication 
points toward a long list of engagements for Mr. Clark 
Of him one can truthfully say that he is in demand all 
over the country 

2.2 


Among the visitors to this office during the past week 
was Charles H. Willard, the manager, from St. Louis 
He reports some splendid engagements made for the 
Willard-Weakley recitals. These recitals are given by 
Mrs. Luada Willard, the harpist, and Mrs. Laurence O 
Weakley, the contralto, who last season made such a 
notable success. She has a beautiful voice and sings most 
artistically 

* * * 


Harrison M. Wild has returned from his outing in the 
Muskoka Lake region, Canada, and is already busy with 
the Apollo and Mendelssohn clubs, Grace Church and his 
class of piano and organ pupils. 

Walter Spry has returned to the city and will receive 
pupils in piano playing at Studio 612, Fine Arts Building 

Miss Emma E. Clark is among the first to return and 
has reopened her studio for the season. As assistants Miss 








L. McConnell, of Cincinnati. A feature of Miss Clark’s 
classes will be their appearance before the Schumann 
Club, which meets regularly for solo and ensemble 
playing. 

* . . 

An informal recital, which proved in every way delight 
ful, was given last Saturday afternoon at Mrs. Gertrude 
Murdough’s studio in the American Conservatory. A 
number of out of town teachers were present, as well as 
A. K. Virgil, who has been here for a summer term, and 
Miss Florence Dodd, his assistant. Miss Helen Jordan, 
Miss Lawrence, Mr. Mockreigs and Master Bertie Hyde 
all pupils of Mrs. Murdough, gave a program. Bertie 
Hyde, as always, was a great favorite, playing with really 
excellent taste and quite remarkable technic. A most 
excellent performance was given by the clever young 
pianist-composer, Mockreigs, who played some of his own 
compositions and some Chopin preludes. Both Miss 
Jordan and Miss Laurence justified the excellent» things 
already said about them and proved that Mrs. Mur 
dough in her advanced pupils could ably sustain the repu- 
tation she has acquired in her children’s classes. Mr 
Virgil expressed much pleasure at the performances of 
all the players and was especially delighted at the way 
in which Mrs. Murdough had adapted his method to her 
work 

Mr Virgil left for the East Wednesday last 

FLORENCE FRENCH 


Stephen C. Foster. 


rTEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER is to have a monu- 

ment in Pittsburg, where he was born. Lawrence- 
ville, Pa., the actual place of his birth, is now part of 
Pittsburg, and when attention was called to that fact 
several years ago it was determined to see what could be 
done toward raising a monument to the memory of the 
man who wrote “’"Way Down On the Suwanee River,” 
““Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,” “Old Black Joe” 
ributions for the monu- 
It 


and many other songs. The cont 
ough most of them 


ment came from many sources, a 
naturally were given by citizens of Pittsburg. The statue 
is to be unveiled in Highland Park, under very interesting 
circumstances. A chorus of children’s voices to the num- 
ber of 3,000 has been made up in Pittsburg, Allegheny and 
McKeesport, the three towns of the county, and it will be 
devoted almost exclusively to the singing of Foster's 
music. 

A collection of bands from other cities will supply the 
orchestral music, and that will be made up entirely of 
Foster’s songs. The monument is the work of Giuseppe 
Marchetti, of New York, and the large number of com- 


petitors included sculptors from all parts of the country 


The composer was born on July 4, 1826, and died in New 
York thirty-eight years later. He taught himself music 
His compositions include 160 songs, of which the first 
written was “Open Thy Lattice, Love,” publishd in 1842 
and the last was composed in 1864, 
e last year of his life “Gentle Annie,” “Willie, We 
Have Missed You,” “Old Dog Tray,” “Come Where My 
Love Lies Dreaming,” “Nellie Was a Lady,” “My Old 
Kentucky Home “Maggie By My Side” and “Ellen 


Bayne,” the music of which is now used for “John Brown’s 


‘Beautiful Dreamer,” 


Body Lies a Mouldering in the Grave,” were some of the 
best known among his compositions. As a rule he wrote 


both the words and music of his songs 











FRIEDHEI1S AMERICAN TOURNEE, 


1900-——-1901. 


For engagements and particulars address HENRY JUNQGE, Steinway Hall, New York. 





The Guilmant Organ School 


(COPYRIGHT) 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, President. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, pirector. 





REOPENS FOR THE 


Monday, October 8. 


m=.SEND FOR CIRCULAR..<= 
Address: 34 West 12th Street, New York. 


FALL AND WINTER 








ROMANZE ..+. For Violoncello and Piano. 


By ADOLF WEIDIG. Price, $1.25. 








For Piano. 





Suite Caracteristique No. 2 
By ARNE OLDBERG, Price, $1.00, 


CONTENTS : 


AU REVOIR. REVERY. 
WHITE CAPS. SONG TO THE MOON. 
LE RETOUR. 


The above are desirable program numbers. 
Published by ... 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 
220 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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‘Hews _of the 
(Musical_Clubs 


A choral society has been established as an auxiliary 
to the Halifax (N. S.) Symhony Orchestra. 
* + 7 














One of the most influential and progressive organiza- 
tions of the kind in the South is the Beethoven Club, of 
Memphis, Tenn. 

* * * 

Prof. DeWitt Smith, of Cumberland, W. Va.; Ira W. 
Chapman, of Pennsylvania, and others participated in an 
informa! musical on the 4th at the Home Club, La Porte. 
Ind. 

- ~ ~ 

The chairman of the organ department of the New 
York Woman’s Philharmonic Society is Kate Stella Burr, 
who is enthusiastic concerning the general work and fu- 
ture prospects of the organization. 


* * * 


David Loring is to direct the University of California, 
Berkeley, musical clubs during the coming season. Loring 
gives his services to the clubs, thus saving them a salary 
of $25 a month. Graduate Manager Hutchinson has an- 
nounced his intention of reorganizing the clubs and bring- 
ing them more under the control of the associated students. 


. * * 


At the meeting of the Literary Club at Mattituck, N. Y., 
on the 4th, Charles L. Hallock read an essay upon the sub- 
ject, “Rich as a Jew;” Mr. Rampo played a violin solo, 
accompanied at the piano by Miss Lahy; Mrs. George B. 
Reeve presented an essay, “Success,” written by Miss 
Ethel F. Young, of Huntington; Miss Gillman sang two 
exquisite solos, accompanied by Mrs. J. Wickham Reeve. 

.*.2 


\ musical program of high merit was given Monday 
afternoon under the direction of the Ladies’ Thursday 
Musicale, at the Woman’s Federated Club Building, at the 
State Fair Grounds, Minneapolis, Minn. The vocal num- 
bers to be given are “A Silver Ring” and “A Rose Fable,” 
sung by Miss Edna Hall; “Am Meer” and “Bergnacht,” 
sung by U. S. Kerr; “Who'll Buy My Lavender,” sung 
by Miss Alberta Fisher; “If Only You Were Mine,” sung 


by Mrs. Louis Marchand Park; duet, “I Feel Thy Angel 
Spirit,” sung by U. S. Kerr and Miss Alberta Fisher, and 
a piano solo, ““Tarantelle,” will be rendered by Miss Wilma 


Anderson. 
oss 


Members of the Polish National Glee Club, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, left September 1 for Detroit, to attend the 
annual convention and saengerfest of the Polish Vocalists 
of America. The club has a membership of about forty- 
five, and is directed by John R. Lodwick, who is also the 
leader of the famous Forest City Glee Club, which has 
captured prizes in contests at Youngstown, Lima, New 
Castle, Pa., and Columbus. 


* * * 


The Woman’s Club, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., gave at 
Pythian Hall on the 3d, a musical entertainment that had 
been planned by the music committee under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. P. F. Hazen, who had charge of the program. 
Mrs. Hazen introduced as guest of honor Miss Harriet 
Whittier, of Boston; also B. Frank Harris, accompanist, 
and Miss Ross, who rendered three piano solos. Miss 
Whittier’s voice and manner are both charming, and one 
feels both satisfied and unsatisfied in hearing her; fully 
satisfied in the rich voice and natural, expressive render- 
ing, and unsatisfied when the last number is reached that 


there is to be no more. 
+ * * 


A reception was tendered late in August by the gentle- 
men of the Pansy Glee Club in honor of Miss Thompson, 
of Darrowville; H. Delaney, of St. Stanislaus College, and 
Gaston P. Bordenave and Jas. C. Casserly, of Spring 
Hill College, at the residence of Mr. Backer, No. 615 
Spain street, New Orleans, La. E. DeBlanc, in a few 
words in behalf of the club, bade farewell to the guests of 
honor, to which Miss Thompson and Mr. Casserly 
responded in pleasant remarks. Those present were: E. 
DeBlanc, president; Miss L. A. Corry, vice-president; 
James C. Casserly, secretary; Miss M. Weil, treasurer; 
Miss A. Burvant, assistant treasurer; Miss D. Adams, 
Miss H. Backer, Miss M. Burvant, Miss E. Corry, Miss 
N. Elizardi, Miss F. Garland, Miss E. Malone, Miss I. 
Sbisa, and H. Backer, G. Bech, Gaston P. Bordenave, D. 
Charbonent, H. Delaney, Gaston N. Du Treil, E. Garland, 
W. D. Palanque, H. Simms, H. Weil, Mrs. Corry and Mr. 
and Mrs. Burvant. 

* * * 


The following officers were elected at the Toronto 
Mendelssohn Choir’s executive meeting which took place 
this month: President, W. H. Elliott; vice-presidents, 
A. E. Heustis and F. H. Herbert; secretary, Dr. Harold 


Clark; treasurer, T. Harold Mason; assistant secretary- 
treasurer, Walter Bonney; committee, W. E. Rundle, 
A. L. E. Davies, R. G. Kirby, Dr. T. B. Richardson, 
G. H. D. Lee, G. H. Parkes, A. T. Cringan, J. D. Ritchie, 
T. A. Reed. The conductor is A. S. Vogt. Beginning 
on the evening of September 20 the Choir will hold weekly 
rehearsals in the Toronto Conservatory of Music Hall. 
The program for the first concert has already been chosen, 
and includes Mendelssohn’s Thirteenth Psalm for con- 
tralto solo and Chorus; Tschaikowsky’s fine motet for 
double choir, “Cherubim Song”; Dudley Buck’s eight part 
motet, “Ode to Music”; Gounod’s motet for double 
choir, “By Babylon’s Wave”; Leslie’s transcription for 
double choir, “Scots Wha Hae,” and Bridge’s romanza, 
“Bold Turpin.” There will also be miscellaneous num- 
bers by Sawyer, Hawley, Smart and Rogers 





Hawley Complimentary Concert. 


The Hawley complimentary concert, given at Brook- 
field Centre, August 27, under the auspices of the H. W. 
Greene Summer School of Music, was one of the most 
interesting recitals of the many excellent ones which it 
has been the good fortune for the town of Brookfield and 
suburbs to enjoy this season. The Town Hall was 
crowded, and the audience was as enthusiastic as it was 
large.” 

Mr. Hawley was assisted by Miss Ethel Crane, Miss 
Mary Allen and H. W. Green 

The program was interesting, and justified Mr. Haw- 
ley’s reputation as a composer. Miss Ethel Crane has a 
rich soprano voice, which she uses with excellent con- 
trol, and her beautiful singing won her well deserved ap- 
plause and several encores. Miss Allen sang in a sym- 
pathetic manner, and was specially fortunate in her num- 
ber “Ah, ’Tis a Dream!” Mr. Greene’s work is so well 
known that any comment seems superfluous; on this oc- 
casion he almost surpassed himself, and never sang with 
more exquisite feeling and finish. Mr. Hawley’s beau- 
tiful voice gave great pleasure, and he had repeatedly to 
respond to encores. Altogether the evening was delight- 
ful and a great success. 

The last of the concerts of this season took place on 
Monday evening, September 17 


Selden M. Pratt. 


Loudon G. Charlton has secured as one of the support- 
ing artists for Leonora Jackson on her transcontinental 
tour Selden M. Pratt, the pianist, whose successes last 
season with Madame Nevada are pleasantly remembered 








Miss ADELE MARGULIES 


WILL RESUME 


PIANO INSTRUCTION | 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1900. 
At her Studios, Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall. 





LOUISE B. | 


VOIGT 


ea SOPRANO, ——=—_» 
Concerts, Festivals and Song Recitals. 
SOLE MANAGEMENT: | 
CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, | 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, | 
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LOUDON G. 


CHARLTON 





has the honor to announce the 
re-engagement of the distinguished Violinist 


a ackson 




















ITINERARY: 


November- Middle States. 

December—Traes-Missouri States. 

January — Southern States. 

February = March—Pacific Coast and 
Western States. 

April asters States. 


Transcontinental Tour 
1900-1901. 


Beginning October 15. 











For Dates and Terms address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, SA®NEGIE NAW YORK. 


Tour Now Booking 
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Address: Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 





HANNAH & HAMLIN, ” 
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Long Distance Telephone: Harrison 2255. 





FOLLOWING ARTISTS UNDER OUR EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION: 


Errig STEWART. Altos: 
Ciara HENLEy-Bussina. 

LuciLLe STEVENSON-TEWKSBURY. 

GERTRUDE JuDD. 

Mauve Fenton Boiiman. 


Violinists and Cellists: 


Sopranos: 


LEON Marx. 


And by Special Arrangement: 





~_— 


Bruno STEINDEL. 
LeoroLtp KraMer. HerMANN DigsTEL. 


MRS. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. MISS AUGUSTA COTTLOW. 
WE WILL ARRANGE BOOKINGS FOR ALL GOOD 


Mrs. MARSHALL PRAsE. 
Sue HARRINGTON FuRBECK. 
MABELLE CRAWFORD. 
ELaIneE De SELLEM. 

ELLA Pierson KIRKHAM. 


Pianists: Mary Woop CHaAsE. 
Saipe E. Prescott. 





Tenors: Grorce HamLin. 
Hotmes Cowper. 
E_mer De Pug. 


Organist: Mr. ArtHUR Dunnam. 


Bassos and Baritones: Cuarces W. CLarK. 
Sypney P. BIDEN. 
Frank KinG CLarK, 
Davip L. CANMANN. 


Mr. AND Mrs. BickneLt Younc, Lecture Song Recitals. 


Harpist: Anna W. LAWRENCE. 
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86 GLEN t 
WHITNEY TEW, basso, of London, Eng- 
land, made many friends among promi- 
nent Toronto musicians during his recent 
His fine bass voice, the 


acd) 
(PJ 
e 
quality of which is remarkably rich and musical, was 
highly praised by leading authorities in this critical city, 
as were also his artistic and convincing interpretations 
In honor of Mr. and Mrs. Tew private musicales were 
given by Canadians, including Mr. and Mrs. Walter S. 


Andrews and A. D. Patterson, the portrait painter. 
~ * * 


visit to this city. 


Music is now offering 
Piano—Dr. 


The Toronto Conservatory of 
scholarships under the following instructors: 


Edward Fisher, A. S. Vogt, J. W. F. Harrison, W. 
J. MeNally, Donaid Herald, A. T. C. M., Miss Maud 
Gordon, A. T. C. M., Miss S. E. Dallas, Mus. Bac., 
Miss Frances S. Morris, A. T. C. M. Voice—Mrs 
Julie Wyman, Rechab Tandy, Albert Ham, Mus. Doc., 
Pm GG de, Mote soprano or bass; Miss Alice 
Derzil, Mrs. J. W. Bradley, tenor or bass; Miss Annic 


Hallworth, A. T. C. M. Organ—J. W. F. Harrison, Wil- 


liam Reed, T. Arthur Blakeley, Miss S. E. Dallas, Mus. 
Bac., Miss Jessie C. Perry, A. T. C. M. Violin—Mrs. 
Drechsler Adamson, Miss Lena M Hayes, A. F ©; 
Composition—J. Humphrey Anger, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 


F. R. C. O. (England). This competition is open to the 
public, and fortunate candidates will have the usual con- 
servatory advantages 

> * > 

On September 12 H. W. Hewlett, of London, Ont., gave 
an organ recital in the Dundas Street Methodist Church, 
the assisting artist being Harold Jarvis, tenor, of Detroit. 

* . . 

Recently appointed members of the Halifax Conserva- 
tory of Music’s staff are: Miss Mabel L. Davis, singing 
teacher ; Leo Altman, violinist, and 
C. L. Chisholm, instructor in musical theory. 


Felix Heink, pianist; 


* > * 


Comic opera and vaudeville and minstrel performances 
appear to constitute the best attractions this city is offer- 


thing of the future. 
* * * 


Massey Music Hall announces a long list of excellent 
concerts for the season 1900-1901, the initial event, on Oc 
tober 4, being the appearance of Miss Hope Morgan, so- 
prano, daughter of Judge Morgan, of Toronto 


* * * 


Edouard Barton, who has recently joined the vocal staff 
at the Toronto College of Music, will give a song recital 
early in October. 

ees 

One of the latest Canadian managerial ventures is the 
engagement of the Toronto Globe’s South African cor- 
respondent, Frederick Hamilton, having returned 
from the scene of the war, will give illustrated lectures 


Ww ho, 


descriptive of his experiences and adventures. 
* * - 

Dr. Thomas O’Hagan, the Canadian author and lecturer, 
has gone to Europe, where he will visit places of literary 
interest. 

Ss ze 

Frank S. Welsman, pianist, has returned to this city and 
resumed duties at his attractive Madison Avenue studio. 

Miss Janes, another talented Toronto pianist, is visiting 
friends in Philadelphia. Mrs. Ryan-Burke, contralto, has 
been appointed E. W. Schuch’s successor in the vocal de- 
partment at Loretto Abbey, Toronto. 


- 


Miss Minnie Topping, pianist, of Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
give a recital here during the first week in October, when 
the assisting performers will be Gertrude Dennis, violinist, 
and W. J. Carnahan, baritone. M. H. 


Carl’s Thirty Pieces for Organ. 


This has just been issued by Ditson, and contains works 
by Best, Cappelen, Duncan, Frost, Loret, Polleri, 
Kepartz and other composers, among them those better 
known. Many of the pieces are, however, brand new; 
quite unknown on this side. 
arate staff, most of the pieces easy of execution, and the 
entire collection excellent for all organists of ability 


The pedal part is on a sep- 





Brounoff’s Lecture-Recital. 


The lecture, with piano and vocal music, by Mr. Broun- 


off on “Russian Music” is in demand throughout the 
country. It is full of wit, instructive as well as entertain- 
ing. Brounoff alone delivers it, or with the aid of his 


Russian singers, eight mixed voices, in national costume, 
and with stereopticon views 


ing at the present time; thus the concert season remains a 





received 


HE Musicat Courier, of New York, the 
Grand Prix (highest award) at the Paris Exposition 
(1900). 
world receiving distinction 
Rochester, N. Y., September 12, 1900 


Tue Courier is the only music newspaper in the 
such a The Post-Express, 


Katharine Fisk. 


NOTHER page has been added to the already large 
A book of of the contralto 
Katharine Fisk 
mediately after the concert was re-engaged for a recital 
On September 4 Loudon G. Charlton, 


real triumphs famous 


On August 27 she sang in Halifax and im 


on September 3 


her manager, received the following letter from Mr, 

Weil: 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1900 

Mr. Loudon Chariton, Carnegie Hall 

Dear Sir—No doubt you received my telegram notifying you of 
the great triumph of Madame Fisk. Words, much less a telegram, 
cannot tell the story. Veni, canti, vici—this best describes it 
Madame Fisk’s appearance was one of the most successful of any 
vocalist who has ever come to Halifax, and I write this because 


this artist is an artist. Godowsky had a similar triumph last season 


tut Madame Fisk did what few vocalists could do, and that is to 

gather a large audience (at this time of the year) for her second 

concert, which took place within a week of the first. Yours truly, 
(Signed) Max Welt. 


The telegram referred to in the above letter was as fol- 
“Katharine Fisk at both 
concerts within one week.” 


lows: overwhelming success 
Here are extracts from some of the papers in regard to 
Madame Fisk’s Halifax appearance: 
Singers have come and gone from Halifax before now, leaving a 
sense of vague dissatisfaction behind, but there is nothing of this 


feeling concerning Mrs. Fisk's voice It not only justified, but 
thoroughly excelled the highest anticipations. It is strictly within 
the limits of sober fact to say that no such contralto voice has been 


heard in Halifax in the last decade. The program was a heavy one, 
including Italian, German, French, English, Scotch and Irish songs, 
and in all Mrs. Fisk was equally at home and gave equal pleasure 
Her high notes have the true Marchesi tone, clear, sweet and flute 
Add to 


t enunciation, 


like, while the low notes give exquisite pleasure all this a 


charming presence, a most bewitching smile, perfec 


and one can get a slight idea of the delights afforded those who at 
tended the recital.—The Halifax Daily Echo, August 28 


been 


Fisk 


has Halifax 
Katharine 


Very rarely since her musical history began 


favored by the appearance of an artist like Madame 
Herald, August 30. 
A packed house greeted Mrs. Fisk upon 


Halifax, and she won as great a triumph as on the first 


her second appearance in 
appearance 
The Morning Chronicle, September 

I 7 


Katharine Fisk’s song 
voice that for beauty and power, and all the 


Those who heard Madame recital heard a 


of the 
Halifax Herald, August 28 


graces vocalist’s 


art, has never been surpassed in Halifax 











CHARLOTTE M ACONDA 


America’s Greatest Coloratura Soprano. 


Oratorios, Concerts, Recitals, Festivals. 


OF HER TRIUMPH AT THE MAINE FESTIVAL THE PRESS SAID: 


““Maconda Creates a Furore.”’ 


—Portland News, October, 1898. 


SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


CONCERT-DIKECTION GOTTSCHALK. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
13-15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 





EARL 
GULICK 


The American Nightingale, 
Oratorio, Concerts, Musicales. ° 


Permanent Address: 


Dr. JOHN GILBERT GULICK, D.D.S., 


ec 467 Bedtord Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Copyright, 1897, M. B. Parkinson. 





STELLA__..es_ 


HADDEN- ALEXANDER, 


PIANIST, 
WOLFSOHN CONCERT BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., 





Residence Studio: - - CARNEGIE HALL. 





LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THE 
RETURN TO AMERICA OF THE 


FAMOUS CONCERT 
ORGANIST 


Clarence Eddy 


For 25 Special Concerts, 


Beginning October 15, 1900. 
For Open Dates and Terms address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 





AMY ROBIE 


Solo Violinist. 
aaoa/j\eeee 
ard Gurepe. 


INSTRUCTION. 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., 
address 


255 West Mth St, New York. 











Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 








Fletcher Music Method. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletcher. In 
dorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, Leipsic; Franklin 
Taylor, Dr. William Cummings, Antoinette Ster- 
ling, London ; Philip Sousa, Jarsiow de Zielinski, 
Dr. William ason, William Tomlins and man 
other prominent musicians in America an 
Europe. 


Miss E. A. PLETCHER, 
1125 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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Claude Madden appeared in concert with Miss Constance 
Gilman in St. Cloud, Minn., late in August. 

At the home of Miss Garland, on French street, Ban- 
gor, Me., September 4, a piano recital was given. 

The pupils of Mrs. Katherine D. Buell, of 18 Waldron 
street W., Lafayette, Ind., gave a recital at her home on 
the 4th 

A complimentary musicale was given by the pupils of 
E. S. Lind, No. 1018 East Madison avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, September 5. 

A song and piano recital was given in Unity Hall, San 
Diego, Cal., in August, by Mrs. Charles Olcutt Richards 
and Miss Florence Schinkel. 

The recital given by Allen Day, at McIndoe Falls, Vt., 
was well attended and enjoyed by all as was also the 
musical program given by the Misses Duncan and Perkins. 

Miss Marie Potvin, a pianist, of New York, has been 
spending her vacation at Lake George, N. Y., as a guest of 
Mrs. William M. Haskell. Miss Potvin gave a piano re- 
cital on the i1oth in the parlors of the Rockwell House. 

The new vocal teacher at the conservatory, Sumner 
Salter, has arrived in Ithaca, N. Y. Mr. Salter will be 
assisted in the vocal department by Mrs. Salter, who, as 
Mary E. Turner, was a singer in New York at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle. 

Teachers and advance students of the Northwestern 
Conservatory: of Music furnished the program for the 
Thursday afternoon concert in the Woman’s Building, at 
the State Fair, Minneapolis, Minn., late in August. 
Misses Widener, Oakey, Cole and Noble took part. 

Miss Edith Browne, teacher of the piano, at the Colorado 
School of Music, gave a piano recital in Memorial Hall, 
Y. W. C. A. Building, Worcester, Mass., on the Oth, as- 
sisted by Mrs. G. E. Lombard, of the Pilgrim Church Quar- 
tet, and Miss Kittie Ida Fish, violinist. Miss Clara Blood 
was the accompanist. 

The chorus concert given by Prof. J. Hart Kinsey, as- 
sisted by Prof. Herman Pohl, of Rochester, with ’cello, 
and Miss Euphemia Shillinglaw, violinist, of Buffaio, at 
East Rush, N. Y., in August, was largely attended. The 
entertainment was the best that has been given in that town 
for a number of years. 

Miss Maud Overright, of 360 Fourth «venue, Lansing- 
burgh, N. Y., tendered a number of her friends a pleasant 
reception in August. During the evening a number of 
musical selections were rendered. Miss Mildred Dalton, 
of Whitehall, sang. Duets were given by F. N. Hickey 
and F. D. O’Brien. F. A. House and G. R. O’Brien 


were also heard in musical selections. The Jolly Four 
Company were heard in quartet singing. Miss Lulu 
Bulson sang and Miss Bertha Pretty gave a number of 
selections. 

Those who appeared at the Welden House benefit enter- 
tainment at the city hall, St. Albans, Vt., on the 5th, were: 
St. Albans Glee Club, Miss Mary V. Fonda, John Burgess 
Weeks, Miss Katherine Bryant, Farrand S. Stranahan, L. 
S. Tillotson, Mrs. Mary Dutcher Atwood. 

An audience of a hundred and fifty, as the guests of Miss 
Brownlee, Miss Lowry and Miss Moss, enjoyed a musical 
and literary treat at the Howard, Lake Charles, La., on the 
3d. Miss Brownlee, Miss Lowry and Miss Moss gave the 
program. It is understood that Miss Brownlee has organ- 
ized a class for the study of the piano and will remain at 
Lake Charles. 

A reception and musicale was held at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson, French Woods, N. Y., in August, in 
honor of the hostess’ niece, Miss T. A. Meyers, of Brook- 
lyn. Among the guests were Mrs. and Miss Daly, Henry 
Daly, the Misses J. and D. Dunn, Mrs. T. Dyson, Mrs. A. 
E. Smith, Miss P. Snyder, Mr. and Mrs. Wannschaff and 
Miss Maggie Lewis. 

The chantant which the Misses Preston, daughters of 
the late Minister to Hayti, gave early in the month at 
Bar Harbor, Me., filled the Malveny Hotel with a large 
and fashionable assemblage, when they had the assistance 
of Hobart Smock and Bruno Huhn, a pianist of the Royal 
Academy in London, together with Miss Josephine Mac- 
kenzie, violinist, of New York. 

A piano recital was given August 30 by the music pupils 
of Miss Grace Feltus, at her home, 16 Florence Court, 
University avenue Southeast, Minneapolis, Minn. Those 
contributing to the program were Gordon Bombach, 
Hilda Schroeder, Florence Durston, Grace Lee, Leonor 
Coman, Pearl Beckel, James Quint, Mabel McClory, 
Lavinia Ganglehoff, and Miss Jessie Ware. 

Mrs. F. C. Shattuck, of Neenah, Wis., entertained in 
August with a musical in her home on Park row. The 
house was decorated with American Beauty roses for the 
occasion. Several Oshkosh people attended. The pro- 
gram was given by the talented young women from Ap- 
pleton, Miss Georgia Hall, pianist, a pupil of Joseffy, and 
Miss Blanche Ullman, soprano, a pupil of Murio Celli. 

Mrs. Romeo R. Shaeltte gave a musical in August at La 
Crosse, Wis., in honor of her guests, Miss Helen Bohn, 
of Winona, and Mrs. Becker, of Utah. Those present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Michael Funk, Mesdames Becker, of 
Utah; C. H. Hoffman, of Chicago; C. H. Hoffman, Jr., of 
Milwaukee; Misses Eleanor and Matilda Funk, Miss 
Helen Bohn, of Winona; Arthur, William, Edward and 
Albert Funk, and John Sieler, of Alma. 

An evening of informal music was the form of enter- 
tainment given August 31 by Miss Nellie Mason, of To- 
ledo, Ohio, as a courtesy to Miss Gibbons, of Cleveland. 
The Lotus Quartet, the Misses Nan Mason and Anna 
Murry gave the program. Guests of the evening were 
Mrs. Curry, Mrs. Powers, Miss Theresa Murry, Miss 
Bessie Murry, Miss Helen Helmer, Miss Mame Drury, 
Miss Nan Mason, Miss Nettie Mason, Miss Margaret 
Reagan, Miss Anna Murry, Miss Getbons, Dr. McHugh, 


Christ Zaliele, Will Grange, Chas. Burns, Mr. Manning, 
A. Cronin, Chas. Weiler, Will Mason, Mr. Conrad, Mr. 
Cappus and Miss Smith. 

The Danbury (Conn.) College of Music studios opened 


Monday, September 10. During this season the same 
faculty of teachers as last year will conduct the work in 
studios which are announced by individual circulars. Mr. 
and Mrs. Adolphe Tumerelle will retain their classes in 
French and piano. Two additions have been made to 
the faculty. The vocal study will be in charge of Miss 
Ella Belden, recently from Iowa Wesleyan University. 

A musicale was given during the last week of August 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Willard Sisson, Edgewood, 
R. I. Lucius Newell, of Pawtucket, rendered several 
violin selections, Mrs. Newell accompanying him on the 
piano. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney J. Straker gave numerous 
selections from the opera of “Robin Hood.” Mr. Sisson 
sang. Selections on the ’cello were given by Mrs. Albert 
Foster, Mrs. Sisson accompanying Mrs. Foster at the 
piano, 

The fall musical season was formally opened at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on August 30, by the Misses Ruth and 
Wilma Anderson, at their home, 1826 Chicago avenue. 
The function was given in honor of Miss May Carter, 
Chicago, formerly a Minneapolis girl, but now of Chicago, 
in which city she has been singing and studying during 
the past four years. She contributed several numbers to 
the interesting program last evening, it being her first ap- 
pearance since her departure, four years ago. She has been 
and is now a student with Mrs, Genevieve Clark Wilson. 

The musicale given under the auspices of the Epworth 
League of the First M. E. Church, in August, at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. A. L. Higgins, Bucyrus, Ohio, 
was most enjoyable. The vocal soloists were Miss Car- 
rie Parkhurst, of Clyde; Edwin Beal and Alva Humis- 
ton, Mrs. A. L. Higgins, Miss Cora Hoffman, Miss 
Geyer, and Miss Loretta Crane, of Mount Gilead, ren- 
dered piano solos. Miss Grace Ames Rader, of Clyde; 
Miss Eva Bailey, Miss Ada Feiring, Frank Leonard, the 
Misses Johnston, Miss Cora Stiger and A. Shifley also 
took part. 

At Alliance, Ohio, on the 1st, a number of people en- 
joyed an impromptu musical. Professor Brown, of New 
York, was going over his selections, and requests from 
members of the choir kept him playing some time, then 
Professor James sang two solos, Messrs, Davis and Slut- 
ter gave a duet, and Mr. Slutter and Miss Thorma also 
sang a duet. Miss Vincent contributed a solo, and to 
those who had dropped in to listen, and who numbered 
quite a little audience, the program was very delightful 
As a closing number Professor Brown played a medley of 
the national airs. 

Miss Katharine Fay entertained at Toledo, Ohio, in 
August. Miss Nellie Mack and Miss Katharine Fay 
rendered some _ excellent instrumental music, while 
Charles Parker and William Steinberg rendered vocal 
music. The following guests were present: Misses Alice 
Dean, Elsie Myers, Katharine Fay, Nellie Mack, Miss 
Guiggle, Mabel Beartschi, Lillian Bryan and Clara 
Albrecht, and Robert Schultheis, Willie Steinberg. Charlie 
Cassidy, Edgar Hurst, Nelson Loudenslager, Herbert 
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Tennyson, Ernie Foster, Charles Parker, Burt Foley, 
Russell Freeman, Auburn Gray, Roy Turner and Thomas 
Fay. 

The second concert of the eighth midsummer music fes- 
tival took place September 5 at Scotland, Conn. This fes- 
tival is now established as a regular institution. Several 
new artists are heard each year, thus giving people a chance 
to hear the best talent obtainable. Among the new ones to 
take part in the concert was Miss May Noble Bush, a 
pianist from Buffalo, N. Y.; also Miss Mabel Thorne, of 
Hanover, soprano; Miss Jennie Gallup, of Sprague, a 
pianist, and the well-known Fuller Banjo Club, had a share 
in the program. 

At Baltimore, Md., on the 6th a musical and literary en- 
tertainment was given at Mizpah Meeting House, Oliver 
street, near Broadway. The program included vocal selec- 
tions by Mrs. Fred Brown, Miss Sadie Ledding, Charles 
B. Bates, Lee Sumner, quartets by the Traymore Mandolin 
and Glee Club, readings by Dr. J. Wesley Cole, recitations 
by Master Albert Frederick and Miss Dolly Hofmeister, 
piano duets by Misses Roberts and Spicer, and a Punch 
and Judy show by Mr. Davis. 

A musical festival is to be given September 14, 15 and 
16 as the closing event of the season at “The Pines,” the 
very beautiful resort in Groveland, about 3 miles from 
Haverhill, Mass. A chorus of 250 voices has been organ- 
ized for the occasion and the Haverhill City Band, aug- 
mented to fifty pieces, will furnish the instrumental num- 
bers. The soloists will be Mrs. McClelland, of New York, 
soprano; Miss Hoitt, of Lynn, contralto; Mr. Babcock, of 
Boston, basso; the Temple Quartet, of Boston; Signor 
Benavente, of Boston, and Oscar Kimball, of Boston. The 
directors are T. M. Carter, of Boston, and W. E. Hart- 
well, of Haverhill. 

One of the leading musical events of the season was the 
song recital on the 3d at Blue Ribbon Hall in Benwood, 
W. Va. Those taking part were Prof. T. Llewellyn Wil- 
liams, assisted by Miss Anna R. Hall and Miss Ellen Ha- 
vey, sopranos; Miss Bertha Travis and Miss Katie Blake, 
contraltos; Wallace H. Smith and A. K. Paul, tenors; 
Miss Carrie McKinney, elocutionist; Prof. Frank Nugent, 
pianist; Frank Ruckman, clarinetist, assisted by the Stand- 
ard Male Quartet and the Mendelssohn Choir. The pro- 
gram consisted of many rare musical selections given artis- 
tically and effectively, much to the appreciation of the large 
audience present. The solos, duets, trios and quartets were 
exceptionally well given. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Weston entertained at their home, 
624 Quincy avenue, Scranton, Pa., on the 7th, in honor of 
the Misses Helen Van Keusen and Mae Apgar, of New 
York and Newark, respectively. The first part of the 
evening was devoted to an entertainment in which Miss 
Duncan, Mr. Weston, Mr. Cunningham, Miss Freda Kann 
Miss Irene Kann and Miss Turner took part. Those pres- 
Mrs. and Miss Van Keusen, of New York; Miss 
Miss Adams, Miss Livingston, Miss 
Misses Keck, Misses Kann, Miss 

Dr. Courser, Mr. Mulholland, 


ent were: 
Apgar, of Newark; 
Turner, of Chester, Pa.; 


Duncan, Charles Adams, 


Mr. and Mrs. C, E. Weston, Mr. Wolfe, Mr. Bessell, Mr. 

Van Horn, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Smith and Mr. Van Etten. 
The Cathedral Choir at Leavenworth resumed its work 

Sunday, September 2, with a quartet and a chorus of 


thirty voices. The organist is Prof. Frank N. Hair, di- 
rector of musical instruction of Baker University, at Bald- 
win, Kan. The quartet is composed of Miss Lucia Wyatt, 
soprano, of Topeka; Miss Gertrude Wyatt, contralto, 
of Topeka; J. N. Joerger, Frank B. Alder- 
son, basso. The choir is under the direction of Mr. 
Joerger personally, and it is owing to his active interest 
that it has gained a reputation not only at home but all 
through this Western country. It is the only organiza- 
tion of the kind in the State, and does not take a back 
seat for any choir, whether in the East or West. 
Particularly enjoyable was the musicale given September 
5 at Toledo, Ohio, by Dr. and Mrs. John T. Pyle, in honor 
of Miss Pyle’s girlhood friend, Mrs. Edwin Armstrong, of 
Chicago. About seventy-five guests were made welcome 
by Dr. and Mrs. Pyle, Mrs. Sherwood and Mrs. Arm- 
strong. After the guests were seated by Carlos Mark- 
scheffel and Ewing King, Will G. Smith announced that the 
evening’s program would consist of musical charades. This 
gave free scope for demonstration of the undoubted talents 
of Miss Frances Smith, Miss Willing, Will G. Smith, Fred 
Smith, Mr. Laskey, T. Ewing King, Miss Duncan, Mrs. 
Persons, James Locke, Mrs. Pyle, David Smith and George 
Stevens. The company filed in as members of “a band,” 
with George Stevens as the much imitated Sousa, who, in 
the well-known blue and white uniform, made fun for the 
spectators. The second act revealed a number of Spanish 
“dons” and gave Walden Laskey and Miss Smith a chance 
to sing the Toreador Song from “Carmen,” with chorus 
from entire company. The other acts gave the company a 
chance to regale the guests with a burlesque tragic skit, a 
scene from the “Mikado,” a rendition of high mass, a 
cornet solo, “The Wedding: March” and many brilliant 
monologues and musical numbers for which this smart 
little coterie are famed. Besides being new it was a vaude- 
ville entertainment that would be impossible to duplicate, 
m its freshness and spontaniety, by professionals. Mrs. 
Blodgett kindly sang for the enjoyment of the guests, and 
W. H. Currier sang a song which he composed during the 
Gates Alaskan trip. Mr. Smith, Mr. Laskey and Mrs. 
Persons also sang. Those assisting Dr. and Mrs. Pyle in 
this very clever and original entertainment were Miss 
Frances Smith, Miss Willing, Will Smith, Fred Smith, Mr 
Laskey, Ewing King, Miss Duncan, Mrs. Persons, James 
Locke, David Stanley Smith and George Stevens. In the 
social part of the evening the entertainers were assisted by 
Mrs. Birchard Hayes, Mrs. R. F. Wilson, Mrs. Tom 
Campbell, Mrs. Julia Rice Seney. Ewing King and Carlos 
Markscheffel were most capable ushers. Among the guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Birchard Hayes, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Cummings, Mr. and Mrs. George Pomeroy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albro Blodgett, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Currier, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. O. Brown, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. George Colton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Almon Hall, Mr. and Mrs. James Locke, Mr. and 


tenor; 





Mrs. Walter Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Taylor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Kortheuer, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bowman, 
Dr. and Mrs. Van Pelt, Mr. Perry, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Snider, Mr. and Mrs. McNamar, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. 
Adams, the Misses Sprague, Miss Irene Fuller, Miss Claire 
Potter, Miss Nellie Prentiss, Miss Adelaide Dewey, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. B. Tillinghast, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Per- 
sons, Mr. and Mrs. Jay Tillinghast, Robinson Locke, Mr. 
Vance, Mr. Owens, Mr. Shores, a guest of David Smith; 
Carlos Markscheffel, Ewing King and George Seney. 


E, M. Bowman Dedicates a New Organ in Syracuse. 


HE new organ built for the First Baptist Church, of 
Syracuse, was formally dedicated last Tuesday even- 
ing by Prof. Edward Morris Bowman, organist and musi- 
cal director at the Baptist Brooklyn. An 
audience of good size, which included many local musicians 
and sincere lovers of good music, attended the recital and 


Tabernacle, 


was frequently moved to applaud the artistic interpreta- 
tion of various numbers on the program. 

The good qualities of the organ were fully revealed by 
the varied tests to which it was subjected during the re- 
Its tones, either pianissimo or fortissimo, are always 
musical. They respond quickly to the touch of the player 
and they are firm, penetrating, full and sweet. 

Mr. Bowman played a program suited to the proper ex- 
hibition of the instrument in various styles of music from 
the old classic to modern orchestral transcriptions, and the 
discriminating critic of the Syracuse Post-Standard has 


cital. 


the following to say of the performance: 
In his performance of the instrumental selections, Professor Bow- 
man disclosed a fluent technic, a very comprehensive knowledge of 


registration, enabling him to produce many unusual and charming 
He the musical 


poetic sentiment, 


effects. revealed a fine artistic appreciation of 


values, varied coloring and emotional content of 
the more notable selections interpreted. 
Fugue, the Chopin Nocturne, the Raff 
the Dussek Adagio and the Pleyel Hymn 


ity as a musical artist made a deep impression and delighted know 


Bach Toccata and 


the Handel Largo, 


In the 
March, 
Fantaisie his rare abil- 


ing and sensitive listeners. 

His performance of the Bach 
ficiency in execution, a keen understanding of Bach and a glowing 
stimulating to his 


Toccata and Fugue showed a pro- 


vitality and vigor in expression that were very 
hearers. 


Mme, Ogden-Crane’s Pupils Secure Positions. 


ADAME OGDEN-CRANE is New 
York’s successful vocal teachers whose pupils se- 
Miss Edith Gilbert, one of them, was 


another of 
cure fine positions. 
selected from a large number of applicants for the posi- 
tion of vocal teacher and musical director at St. Mary’s 
Hall, Burlington, N. J. Miss Warren, another pupil, has 
been engaged as vocal instructor by Madison Academy, at 
Madison, N. J. Miss Edith an Ogden- 
pupil, is singing with 


Hutchins, also 


Crane the Francis Wilson Opera 
Company. 

Madame Ogden-Crane has resumed her vocal lessons at 
her studio, 3 East Fourteenth street, after a restful and 


profitable summer passed at various seaside resorts. 
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The Highest Possible Award—the Grand Prix—qwas awarded 


at the Paris Exposition of 1900 
—the only music newspaper 


distinction. 


to THE MUSICAL COURIER 


in the world receiving such a 








THE MORAL VICTORY. 


HAT can be achieved by one paper making a 
solitary fight for a principle and maintaining 

it against all false charges of bad faith and impure 
motive is shown in the case of THE Musica Cou- 
RIER and its successful antagonism to a foreign in- 
vasion of overpaid singers and its claim that opera 
in the vernacular should be substituted in the place 
of the inartistic polyglot opera. Mr. Grau has actu- 
ally been.compelled to divide his energies and enter 
upon the management of opera in English in the 
If Mr. Grau succeeds 
in this scheme, and he can succeed if he places the 


Metropolitan Opera House. 


operas themselves under artistic management, he 
will be under direct obligations to THE MusIcaL 
CourIER not only for his success, but for putting him 
where he finally becomes independent of the control 
of a foreign cabal and a solidarity of foreign sing- 
ers who are unable tu get in Europe one-fourth as 
much salary as he has been paying them in the 
United States. 

We congratulate Mr. Maurice Grau, and if he il- 
lustrates any desire to give us artistic opera in Eng- 
lish at the Metropolitan he shall have our hearty sup- 


port. America for Americans. 





now appears that the lamentable suicide of 
Arma Senkrah—Mrs. Hoffmann—at Weimar 
This savors of 


| T 
was caused by anonymous letters. 


the horrible. 
as aes 


ADY FRANCIS HOPE, whose sinister frog- 
like croak when she was May Yohe attracted 
some attention here in unmusical circles, is once 
more “in our midst.” We hope that she will not at- 
tempt to sing. 


N West Virginia the political campaign is a semi- 
musical one. Judge John W. Holt, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, plays the fiddle, and, 
to offset his success, Romeo Freer, Republican nom- 
inee for Attorney-General, has taken up the piano. 
Art seems flourishing in the Sunny South. 


= the last number of THE MusicaL CouRIER 

mention was made of the illness of M. Dieu- 
donné Gérardy, professor at the Royal Conserva- 
tory at Liege, and father of Jean Gérardy, the ’cel- 
list, and now his decease is announced. M. D. 
Gérardy was born at Liege October 6, 1848, and 
died at Spa August 30, where the funeral took place 


on September 1. 
W E have received a communication signed “St. 
Julian Americus,” which asks us to men- 
tion the success of an American composer or player 
who won a competitive scholarship. The corre- 
spondent also urges upon us the advisability of 
some wealthy men founding a musical scholarship, 
as talented young men and women seldom have 
means enough to allow them leisure for study. 
Several of our leading conservatories have scholar- 


. — 





ships, but there should be many more. Here is a 
chance for the man with superfluous wealth to be- 
stow it, where it will do the most good. And direc- 
tors of conservatories should put their shoulder to 
the wheel and their hands in their pockets. Thus 
the good work would go bravely on. 





OPERA—PERI TO WAGNER. 


HE Renaissance after reviving from the slumber 

of a millennium literature, art and architecture, 
at last turned to the youngest of the arts, that of 
music, and sought to revive the ancient drama, by 
which was understood the intimate connection and 
perfect equilibrium of words and music. One of 
the first attempts to carry out the idea was the now 
long lost pastoral “Dafne,” by Peri. The suc- 
cess of this piece encouraged other trials, and the 
librettist of “Dafne” wrote a text for a ‘““Eurydice.” 
Peri and Caccini both wrote music for it, and in 
1600 both compositions were printed, the work of 
the former being performed for the first time Octo- 
ber 6, 1600, at Florence, at the marriage of Marie di 
Medici to the King of France. 

In honor of the approaching 300th birthday of 
opera, Dr. Albert Fuchs, in a memoir, has quoted 
the words of the two composers, both of whom 
claimed the honor of being the first inventor of the 
style. Peri begins by saying that he wrote “Dafne” 
in 1594, just to show what the new style could do. 
As the libretto was a dramatic poem, the music 
must imitate speech by song—for no one speaks in 
song—and his design was, like the Greeks and Ro- 
mans in their tragedies to compose “a style of ex- 
pression, which would often so deviate from the 
melody of the song as to assume the form of some- 
thing midway between speaking and singing. “If 
I have not attained all I hoped for, at least 1 have 
done enough to prepare the way for others who, by 
following my steps, may win the fame which it is 
not granted me to gain.” 

Caccini in the preface to his “Eurydice” writes 
that his work belongs to the style used by the 
Greeks in their dramas in which song occurred. “I 
had intended to write a treatise on this new style of 
singing and on the figures and ornaments invented 
by me. I defer this to another occasion, and here 
content myself with the consciousness of being the 
first who printed songs in this style. This style of 
writing can be found in all my compositions for the 
last fifteen years, and in them I have striven for 
nothing else but to reproduce the contents of the 
words. I always struck whatever strings of passion 
seemed to me best adapted to call out the impres- 
sion which we demand from true song.” He men- 
tions his discussions with the leading poets, musi- 
cians, philosophers, &c., of the city, from whose re- 
marks he “learned more than from thirty years of 
contrapuntal exercise,” and was confirmed in his 
opinion that “music is not deserving of any appre- 
ciation or value, if it leaves the words imperfectly 
understood, and if it, contrary to sense and rhythm, 
shortens or lengthens syllables merely for the sake 
of counterpoint. The old philosophers prove that 
music is first speech and rhythm, and next tone, not 
inversely.” 

As regards the merits of the two claimants, Peri 
and Caccini, a contemporary wrote: “Peri has more 
learning, he found out the way to render natural 
speech with few means and yet with extraordinary 
expression, while Caccini possessed more facility in 
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invention.” Greater effects characterize Peri’s mu- 
sic, while Caccini prepared the way to the “bel can- 
to.” The arioso style was introduced by him and 
his ““Nuove Musiche” must, to quote Gandolfi, be 
regarded “as the first conscious singing method.” 
Peri’s claim, however, is supported by Gagliano, 
who writes: “Peri found out how to recite while 
singing.” To these pioneers Monterverdi succeeded. 
He gave the music drama enhanced expression, but 
more impressive declamation, a richer harmonic, 
and more effective employment of the chorus. He 
created the orchestra. In place of a few accom- 
panying instruments he introduced a more perfect 
body of sound, rich in color. Thus he is the father 
of modern instrumental music. A succession of 
masters carried on the work till the Neapolitan 
school came to the front. The choruses gave way 
to solo virtuosity, and the ariso style superseded 
the dramatic. 

So in spite of the good work done by such men 
as Scarlatti and Pergolesi, opera sank till a reformer 
appeared in Gluck. Truth of expression, intelligent 
declamation, and dramatic construction of the 
action were the marks of this new school, which 
indeed was rather one of reaction than of innova- 
tion. Yet after the first movement of reform, in 
spite of all that Mozart, Weber and Beethoven did, 
another decline set in. This arose partly from vir- 
tuosity of the singers, and from the bel canto ceas- 
ing to have any artistic aim, partly from the influ- 
ence of the opera buffa. The opera became the 
pretext for stage decoration and effects, or served 
to introduce a ballet. So it went on till the genius 
of Richard Wagner marked the third epoch in the 
development of the opera. He, like the old Floren- 
tine, sought for natural song speech; he too, re- 
garded music as an art closely associated with 
poetry and dramatic representation, which must 
unite itself with both if it hopes to reach the highest 
artistic expression. 





CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN COM- 
POSERS. 

A‘ last the contemporary American composer 
has his chronicler! The name of the daring 
historian is Rupert Hughes, a young American 
music critic formerly on the staff of the Criterion, 
now a resident in London, and engaged in editorial 
work in the Times publishing house of that city. 
In his professional work this writer, following the 
lead of THE MusicaL Courter, has devoted much 
of his time to the propaganda of American music. 
So we are not surprised at the enthusiastic, optimis- 
tic tone of the new book, the full title of which is 
“Contemporary American Composers. Being a 
study of this country, its present conditions and its 
future, with critical estimates and biographies of the 
principal living composers; and an abundance of 
portraits, facsimile musical autographs and com- 
positions.” The volume, a handy and handsome 
one, is published by L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 

Under his hospitable and commodious roof Mr. 
Hughes has collected a various and motley com- 
pany. One wishes that he had exercised more free- 
ly the tact of omission, for, to be quite frank, all 
Americans who spoil music paper are not to be 
classed as composers. The very happy German 
title, Musi-Kant, might have proved useful to the 
author in many instances; but we do not purpose 
libeling the enthusiasms, critical and uncritical, of 
Mr. Hughes; it suffices that he has enthusiasms and 
that their objective is the American composer. Let 
us see what he has done, not forgetting, however, to 
note with pardonable pride that such a book as this 
a decade ago would have been laughed at. THE 
MusicaL CourRIER has in ten years effected a 
mighty revolution. 

First of all Mr. Hughes believes that there is 
really such a thing as an American school; that it is 
not negroid nor yet Indian, and that—but let him 
speak for himself. “The true hope for a national 





spirit in American music surely lies, not in the 
arbitrary seizure of some musical dialect, but in the 
development of just such a quality as gives us an 
individuality among the nations of the world in re- 
spect to our character as a people; and that is a 
cosmopolitanism made up of elements from all the 
world, and yet, in its unified qualities, unlike any 
one element. Thus our music should, and un- 
doubtedly will, be the gathering into the spirit of 
the voices of all the nations, and the use of all their 
expressions in an assimilated, a personal, a spon- 
This need not, by any means, be 
The Yankee, a com- 


taneous manner. 
a dry, academic eclecticism. 
posite of all peoples, yet differs from them all, and 
owns a sturdy individuality. His music must fol- 
low the same fate.” 

This is sound writing. American music will not 
be “coon rag-time,” will not be built on Indian 
grunting themes; it will be a music that will con- 
tain within its span the seas and prairies, the moun- 
tains and cities of this vast and memorable con- 
tinent. We may inherit our counterpoint, but our 
themes will be dauntless, free, and as American as 
Walt Whitman’s. The author hopes that America, 
the land of humor, will not neglect the scherzo, the 
expression of the artistically jocose. He gives 
Dvorak credit for his gifts, but realizes that his 
“New World” symphony is not distinctively Amer- 
For the Old World art Mr. Goodrich enter- 
He probably agrees with 


ican. 
tains a large indifference. 
Hamlin Garland’s views in his “Crumbling Idols,” 
and would have the American composer study in 
America, compose in America, for America and by 
America. All of which patriotism in these days of 
superficial cosmopolitanism and dilettanish snob- 
bery is very refreshing. 

Now to Mr. Hughes’ “little list’—which is a 
long, too long list. We find the names of E. A. 
MacDowell, Edgar Stillman Kelley—for us one of 
the most original and fantastic composers alive 
Harvey Worthington Loomis, Ethelbert Nevin, 
John Philip Sousa—for whom Mr. Hughes reserves 
his hottest praise—Henry Schoenfeld, Maurice 
Arnold and N. Clifford Page. These he groups as 
Innovators. Under the caption of The Academics 
we notice the names of John Knowles Paine, Dud- 
ley Buck, Horatio W. Parker, Frank Van der 
Stucken—the St. John the Baptist of the contem- 
porary American school—W. W. Gilchrist, G. W. 
Chadwick, Arthur Foote, Silas G. Pratt, Henry K. 
Hadley, A. M. Foerster, C. C. Converse and L. A. 
Coerne. The Colonists are then considered. In 
Cincinnati we begin with Richard Keiserling, Jr., 
and Emil Wiegand. In San Francisco we find H. 
B. Pasmore, Frederick Zeck, Jr., Samuel Fleish- 
mann and P. C. Allen. Then comes a list of vari- 
ous cities and names. Frederick R. Burton, of 
Yonkers; N. H. Allen, Jules Jordan, E. W. Hans- 
com, Willard J. Baltzell, Rubin Goldmark—a great 
talent—Arthur Whiting, Henry Holden Huss, 
Howard Brockway, Harry Rowe Shelley, Gerrit 
Smith, Homer Bartlett, C. B. Hawley, Reginald de 
Koven, Victor Harris, Albert Ross Parsons, Arthur 
Nevin, William Mason, C. Whitney Coombs, J. 
Remington Fairlamb, Frank Seymour Hastings, 
J. M. Loretz, Louis R. Dressler, Richard Henry 
Warren, Frank Taft, Charles F. Manney, Arthur 
Farwell, Harry P. Hopkins, Frederick Field Bul- 
lard, Homer Norris—whose theoretical works are 
profound—G. E. Whiting, G. W. Marston, Clayton 
Johns, J. C. D. Parker, Benjamin Whelpley, Ernest 
Osgood Hiler, Frederic Grant Gleason, William 
H. Sherwood, Percy Goetchius, A. J. 
who composes as well as thinks—W. H. Neidlinger, 
Wilson G. Smith, johann H. Beck—who never 
publishes, like the late Stephan Mallarmé—James 
H. Rogers, Charles Sommer, William Schuyler, 
George Clifford Vick, Alfred George Robyn and 
Ernest R. Kroeger. 

Mr. Hughes’ gallantry will not let him forget the 
fair sex, and so we get a chapter devoted to women 
composers. To us his belief in the future of women 





Goodrich— 


as musicians is delightfully confident, if not con- 
vincing. The names of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mar- 
garet Ruthven Lang, Mary Knight Wood, Mrs. 
Clara A. Korn, Laura Sedgwick Collins, Fanny M. 
Spencer, Julia Rive King, Patty Stair, Harriet P. 
Sawyer, Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor, Constance Maud, 
Jenny Prince Black, Charlotte M. Crane and Helen 
Hood. 
the wife of Philip Hale, so long our Boston cor- 
She was a 


It may surprise our readers to learn that 


respondent, is a composer of ability. 
Miss Irene Baumgras, and studied piano in Berlin 
with Moszkowski and Oscar Raif. Mrs. Hale's 
pen name is “Victor René,” and she has written as 
high as opus 15, songs and piano pieces betraying 
skill and delicate originality. 

Naturally enough Mr. Hughes will come in for 
much criticism, because of the arbitrary groupings 
of his subjects. We might point out many modifi- 
cations that could be profitably made, but prefer to 
let the author do these things in a later edition. 
Possibly one-third of the names mentioned—if not 
more—might be wisely dropped; but Mr. Hughes 
insists that if a man has written but one good song 
he should be judged by that particular song. He re- 
fuses to criticise the music of composers not born 
here, which rules out a large and active group. 
Perhaps in another volume Mr. Hughes will con- 
The 
American born composer owes him a debt of grati- 
“Contemporary 


sider the merits of the naturalized composers. 


tude for this present labor of love. 
American Composers” is written in bright, attract- 
ive prose, and we predict for it a large sale. It 
thoroughly deserves wide and speedy recognition. 


PERFECTED IN ITALY. 


OW things are done in Italy is revealed in a 
sad paragraph that was published last week 

in our newspapers. It is a sad story, for it tells how 
music destroys matrimony, even in the pious Puri- 
tan singers of Boston. One of our fair country- 
women (of course, she is fair, as she is ambitious of 
went abroad to complete her 


( yperatic gl ries) 


studies. In the simple language of the reporter: 

Last fall she went abroad to perfect her musical education 
and spent several weeks at Florence, Italy 

How easy it must be to perfect one’s musical 
education by residing a few weeks on the banks of 
the Arno. And what teachers the Italians must be! 
After the few weeks’ sojourn in Florence, the lady 
wrote, in December last, to her lonely spouse an- 
nouncing that her education was complete. 

I sang for ———— day before yesterday and made a sen 
He was ready to give me an opening here at the 
first theatre. If I had been ready 1 could have made my 
début next Saturday evening, but it will only take me a 
He thinks my voice is beautiful and 


Sation. 


short time to prepare. 
says it is perfectly placed. I expect to make a visit to 
Rome and may sing, perhaps, for the Queen while I am 
there. 

How rejoiced must he have been at the news, 
which repaid him for all the pecuniary sacrifices he 
had made. “Make a début in Italy!” What glory! 
“At the first theatre!” “Perhaps sing 
before the Queen!” 


O, rapture! 
What 
All attained in a few weeks. 


bliss can be 
We do not 
care much about her letter of January, in which she 


human 
greater? 


calmly tells her husband: 

As long as I have started out on this career I think it 
will be wiser for me to go my way and you yours 
but we shall look with curiosity for the reports of 
her career. i 

The fair dreams of December seem to have met 
a killing frost before January. There is no more 
talk of “an opening at the first theatre of Florence,”’ 
nor of a “visit to Rome, to sing before the Queen.” 
She is to make her début at Varese this month in 
“Traviata.” 

It is the old, old story, we fear; of ambition mis- 
placed, ignorance of the world, and plausible and 
rapacious agents. How much will the musical 
Camorra make out of their victim? 


Under the heading of “Perfezionamento,” the Cro- 
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nache Musicali, in its issue of August 15, gives some 

instances of the value of teaching in Italy. In one 
of the most famous lyceums an illustrious baritone 
teaches singing. After two years’ labor he has not 
turned out a pupil. At the end of his first year, in- 
deed, he exhibited a young scholar, a baritone with 
a good voice, but a lamentable tremolo. It was 
suggested that the master after giving such an ex- 
ample how he could ruin a voice in tweive months 
would at the end of another year show how he could 
mend it. But this last demonstration of his skill is 
still wanting. In another lyceum under state super- 
vision all the young ladies sing with distorted mouth 
and trembling mandibles. This is the word used by 
the reporter, so his ornithological term leaves it 
doubtful whether the fair maidens are dear little 
ducks or great geese. The teacher bears one of the 
most famous names, and all the world takes off its 
head when it is mentioned. é 

Ten. years ago an old conservatory had four teach- 
ers; one very good, one good, one tolerable, one 
intolerable. When the first three went to teach the 
cherubs how to warble the managers sent a com- 
missioner to go through Italy and find two teach- 
ers fit to replace the three lost. After some months 
he came back with one, a lady who had a great 
reputation in the days of Rossini; in fact, it was by 
Rossini’s advice that she became a teacher. In ten 
years this old conservatory has not perfected a sin- 
gle pupil. The list of such examples can be ex- 
tended ad infinitum; we mention these cases here 
because it is notorious that pupils will flock to mu- 
sical institutions over which professors of great 
fame won by their public performances preside. 
These failures as teachers had good voices and a 
good school, but did not possess the three necessary 
qualities of a teacher—experience, intelligence and 
ability to communicate. Not one of them can “per- 
fectionate” a pupil. 

Another case is given; that of a lady whose fame 
was made by her intelligence. Her voice was thin, 
weak, strident, but her temperament and intelli- 
gence were described by her friends as diabolical. 
The pupils during her lessons were hypnotized by 
her suggestive temperament, but when away from 
her presence were good for nothing. Such is “per- 
fezionamento” in the land of bel canto! 





DE RESZKE’S VOICE. 


ND now the New York Herald discovers that 
Jean de Reszké’s voice has most miraculously 
recovered its former glory, and quotes as evidence 
the testimony of a certain throat specialist of this 
city. We did not credit the first story—also print- 
ed in the Herald—that the Polish artist had for- 
ever lost his powers; a man of his years suffers 
from many indispositions that may temporarily 
affect his singing. At the time we said all this, 
besides giving the expert testimony of J. F. 
Runciman, of the London Saturday Review, who 
heard Mr. de Reszké in “Die Meistersinger,” and 
noted that his voice, fatigued and colorless in the 
first act, was much stronger ‘and warmer in the 
“Prize Song.” So we did not put any credence in 
the wildly exaggerated newspaper stories of the 
total demolition of De Reszké’s vocal organ. The 
tenor’s heaith is robust and he is not likely to lose 
his voice while in such a sound physical condition. 
Our belief is now corroborated, but we are by no 
means certain that.Jean de Reszké will return this 
season, as his friend Maurice Grau does not wish 
him here. The reason is obvious. If the Metro- 
politan Opera House can draw big houses without 
De Reszké, why, asks Grau, should he be brought 
here at an enormous salary? From which it will 
be seen that Grau is by no means an abettor of the 
high salary crime; he is rather its victim than other- 


wise. 











Songs. 
My silks and fine array, 
My smiles and languished air, 
By Love are driven away; 
And mournful lean Despair 
Brings me yew to deck my grave: 
Such end true lovers have. 


His face is fair as heaven 
When springing buds unfold; 
Oh why to him was’t given 
Whose heart is wintry cold? 
His breast is love’s all-worshipped tomb, 
Where all love’s pilgrims come. 


Bring me an axe and spade, 
Bring me a winding-sheet; 
When I my grave have made, 
Let winds and tempests beat: . 
Then down I'll lie, as cold as clay. 
True love doth pass away! 
—WILLIAM BLAKE. 


HO wrote the following? “The world will 
find a wholesome reaction in the study of 
music from its spiritual side, its inner life. In the 
laws of Tonality the most musical and the least mu- 
sical will have a common ground of interest. By 
study of tone, character or mental effects, we are 
led to realize that the marvelous intuition of Pyth- 
agoras, Plato and Aristotle was correct, that music 
is the basis of all human development.” This, by 
an author unknown to me, is a prophecy, is a hint 
of the track music must take if it is to ascend. In- 
tellectual music, music that does not appeal to the 
mere feverish nerves of this generation, is what we 
need; and by intellectual music I do not mean too 
complex or abstract music, abstract in the sense of 
lacking human interest. Is there no mean between 
the brawls and lusts of Mascagni’s peasant folk and 
the often abstruse delving of Brahms? Surely to 
think high means to live plainly—or else Words- 
worth is a lie. We fret, fume and analyze too much 
in our arts. Why cannot we have the Athenian 
gladness and simplicity of Mozart, with the added 
richness of the later culture? Must knowledge ever 
bring with it pain and weariness of life? Is there 
no fruit in this Armidas garden that is without 
ashes? Why can’t we accept music without striv- 
ing to extort from it metaphysical meanings? There 
is Mozart’s G minor Symphony—in its sunny meas- 
ures is sanity. To perdition with preachers and 
pedagogues! Open the casements of your soul; 
flood it with music, Mozart’s music, and say with 
Shelley: 
Music when soft voices die 
Vibrates in the memory. 


* 
aa * 


Few critics are prophets honored in their own 
musical country, and but one or two in a genera- 
tion possess prévoyance enough to predict the way 
the musical cat will jump. The antics of that ex- 
otic feline since the day Richard Wagner pinched 
its tail and bade it leap through the large and rather 
gaudy hoop of the music-drama, have been mystify- 
ing and extraordinary. It coquetted with Brahms, 
it visited Italy, and for a time took up its abode in 
the house of Grieg. 

In a word, caprice of a deep seated order has 
marked the progress of music during the past half 
century. I am not speaking now of America, but 





of the world at large. Chopin died in 1849, Schumann 
in 1856; with them were buried the ideals that lit the 
lantern of the Romantic School. It has flickered 
on, this sweet, phosphorescent signal of revolt, but 
chiefly in the music of imitators. The strong light 
of the torch first firmly held by Bach and passed on 
by men like Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms was 
not the sort desired of the dreamers. For them the 
twilight and the strange winged creatures bred in 
the twilight; the classical composers—who were ro- 
mantics in their time—loved too much the lumin- 
ary of day, and had few favors for melancholy and 


moonshine. 
* s * 


Then came Richard Wagner, revolutionist, 
genius by the grace of God and a marvelous mold- 
er of other men’s ideas. We are no longer alarmed 
by the senile warnings of the extreme right camp; 
as for the crazy boasts and affirmations of the mu- 
sical communists, we who know our Wagner smile 
at the god-like things claimed for him. He had 
genius and his music is genuine, but it is music for 
the theatre, for the glow of the footlights; rhetori- 
cal music is it, and it ever strives for effect. That 
this cannot be music to touch the tall stars of Bach 
and Beethoven we know; yet why compare the two 
methods when they strive for such other and vari- 
ous things? Wagner arrogated everything to his 
music dramas; this he had to do or else be left 
lonely bawling his wares to unsympathetic listeners 
in the market place of art. But he did not hesitate 
to invade its most sacrosanct precincts to vend his 
musical merchandise. And we must not criticise 
him for this—such auctioneering in his case was 
absolutely necessary. 

* 4 > 

Wagner caught up into a mighty synthesis all 
the loose threads of romanticism, all the widely 
severed strands of opera. He studied Bach and 
Beethoven, and utilized the polyphony of the one, 
the symphonic orchestra of the other; then, know- 
ing that opera as opera on Rossinian lines had 
reached its apogee, and that Mozart and Gluck con- 
tained in solution the very combinations he needed, 
he, like the audacious alchemist, the cunning Cag- 
liostro that he was, made a composite that at first 
smacked of German and then of Italian. He ran 
through his “Rienzi,” “Flying Dutchman,” “Lo- 
hengrin,” “Tannhauser” days, strenuously testing 
his originality the meanwhile; and when the time 
had arrived—in his case late in life—he calmly 
threw overboard old formulas and served up, smok- 
ing hot, the Ring and the rest of his masterpieces. 
It was the deliberate chase after and assumption of 
genius the world had ever witnessed, and, strange 
as it seems, the wings that carried Wagner, Icarus- 
wise, to the vistas of the sun have shown no weak- 
nesses, no threatened and precipitous meltings. 


i 

To change the figure: We know that this con- 
scious composer perfected his style with other 
men’s ideas; he beat, bruised, battered into shape a 
method of his own, strong, individual and all-suffi- 
cing for his purpose. He knew that certain subjects 
could stand operatic treatment, and that your opera 
orchestra must not be a big guitar, nor yet as sym- 
phonic as Beethoven’s. With the prescience of 
genius he helped himself to precisely the material 
he wanted. How well he knew his needs we all 
realize when we listen to “Die Meistersinger” and 
“Tristan and Isolde.” 


+ 
* 7 


Wagner was the last of the great romantics; he 
closed a period, did not inaugurate one. It is the 
behavior of the musical cat—to resume my illustra- 
tion—since Wagner’s death that is so puzzling to 
the prophets. The sword and the cloak, the mid- 
night alarums and excursions sentimental, occupied 
for long the foreground; but music discarded ad- 
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venture when adventure was re-entering the land 
of letters in the person of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Stevenson who wore his panache so bravely in the 
very presence of Emile Zola and other evangelists 
of the muddy in fiction. A curious return to sober- 
er ideals of form was led by Johannes Brahms. I 
may add that this leadership was unsought, indeed 


was hardly apprehended by the composer. A more 


unpromising figure for a Musical Messiah would . 


have been difficult to find. Wagner, a brilliant, dis- 
putatious, magnetic man, waged a personal propa- 
ganda; Brahms, far from being the sympathetic, 
cultured man of the world that Wagner was, lived 
quietly and thought highly. His were Words- 
worthian ideals; he abhorred the world, the flesh 
and the devil—this last person being incarnate for 
Yet 


his music is alive to-day, alive with a promise and 


him in the marriage of music with the drama. 


a potency that well-nigh urge me to fatidical utter- 
ance, so sane is it, so noble in contrast, so richly 
fruitful in treatment. A sympathetic writer he is, 
and also a man who deals largely in the humanities 
of his art. Learned beyond the dreams of Wagner, 
Brahms buried his counterpoint in roses, set it to 
blooming in the old world gardens of Germany; 
decked his science with the sweet, mad tunes of 
Hungary, withal remaining a Teuton, and one in 
the direct line of Bach, Beethoven and Schubert. 
* . * 

Now comes another enigmatic tangent of music, 
the heavenly maid. The seed planted by Berlioz 
and carefully husbanded by Liszt has come to a 
pretty and a considerable harvest. I spdke of the 
death of Chopin and Schumann stifling the aspira- 
tions of the romantics; nothing ever dies, and by 
an elliptical route returns to us something of the 
fire and fury signifying passion of these same ro- 
All this we find in the music of Peter 
Tschaikowsky, 


manitics. 
Tschaikowsky; all this and more. 
artistically, is the lineal descendant of Liszt and 
Berlioz, with a superadded Slavic color—or, shall I 
say flavor? Tschaikowsky deliberately, though 
without malice, abandoned the old symphonic form. 
Obsessed by what Henry James calls the “scenic 
idea,” though without compelling talent for the 
theatre, he poured into the elastic and anonymous 
mould of the symphonic poem passion and poetry. 
A poetic dramatist, he selected as typical motives 
“Hamlet,” “Francesca da Rimini,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Don Juan,” “Jeanne d’Arc” and “Man- 
fred”; his six symphonies are romantic suites, re- 
splendent with the pomp and color of an imagina- 
tion saturated in romanticism. His fierce, Cossack 
temperament and mingling of realistic, sensuous 
and Malo-Russian mysticism set him 
As musical as Wagner or 


savagery 
apart among composers. 
3rahms, he lacks the great central, intellectual grip 
of these two masters. But if we wish an interior 
picture of the psychological life of the latter half 
of this century it is to Tschaikowsky we must go. 


* 
* * 


Rubinstein I do not consider a factor in the mu- 
sical strife. He was an ardent upholder of both 
camps, and, being a German-Russian and a Russian- 
German Jew and Lutheran, his eclecticism proved 
his undoing. Something of the same sort may be 
said of Saint-Saéns, the clever Frenchman. 
built his nest far up in Norwegian fjords, and built 
of bright colored bits of Schumann and Chopin. He 
does not count seriously. Neither does Dvorak, of 
Bohemia, who, despite his intimate mastery of or- 
chestral color, has never said anything particularly 


Grieg 





care the larger footprints of Brahms; and Gold- 
mark, a very Makart in his prodigal amazements of 
color, has contributed a few masterpieces to the gal- 
lery. But Germany and Austria, with one excep- 
tion, are dead. I do not count Bruckner; he pat- 
terned after Wagner too closely. Italy, with the 
aged Verdi, is as bare of genuine, young talent as 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. France has Masse- 
sruneau, Saint-Saéns 





net, 
There are lurking promises in Belgium—in Eng- 
land nothing, absolutely not one major talent. 


= 7 « 

The exception I refer to in Germany is Richard 
Strauss, a man of power and dangerous ambitions. 
I cail his ambitions dangerous because he attempts 
to lead music into a fourth spacial dimension; be- 
cause, emulative of the transcendental philosophy 
of Nietzsche, he juggles with tone as if it were a 
metaphysical symbol. His symphonic poems are 
marked by an almost superhuman mastery of his 
material, of his play impulse, spieltrieb, that comes 
dangerously near crossing the dividing line between 
fantasy and insanity. But the magnificence of it all, 
the magnificence of this tonal debauch, of this mad 
flight to the very gates of the infinite—or the 
nethermost hell! And 
festation of the erratic energy I noted above 
music, disdaining formal barriers, seeks to give 


Strauss is another mani- 


his 





articulation to concrete ideas, to ideas of a daring 
abstract kind. Richard Strauss has the brush of a 
great painter, a Veronese—yet he chooses to mask 
his music as profound and fantastic philosophy. 

a. ° * 


Here then is the present situation: Wagner 
preaching in his music dreams; Tschaikowsky pas- 
sionately declaiming the cumulative woes of man- 
kind in accents most pathetically dramatic; Brahms 
leisurely breasting the turbid billows of this mael- 
strom and speaking in golden tones the doctrine of 
art for art’s sake; and, finally, Richard Strauss, an 
Ubermensch himself, seeking with furious and rhyth- 
mic gestures to divert from its proper channel the 
art he loves—who shall say whither all this will lead? 

To add to the general bewilderment, the Ameri- 
can composer springs into the field fully equipped— 
often saying the sayings of other men, Europeans, 
but with a various eloquence, and with a technical 
In which direction will 
the musical cat jump next? I am sure I can’t say, 


for | am no prophet, either in city or in country. 


address that puzzles one. 





John Francis Gilder. 


The pianist John Francis Gilder has been giving recitals 
at the Music Trades Exposition, St. John, N. B., and the 
local neswpapers compliment him in the warmest terms. 
An odd incident happened at the close of one of the re- 
citals. An aged lady, who had been one of the most 
attentive persons in the audience, approached the pianist 
and remarked: “Mr. Gilder, I had the pleasure of hearing 
your father play in San Francisco over forty years ago.” 
“It was I, madame, you heard play, not my father,” Mr 
Gilder replied. 


Francis Fischer Powers’ Summer. 


One of the largest summer schools in America the past 
season was that of the genial and popular vocal teacher, 
Powers. He had wonderful fifty-one pupils 
coming-to Kansas City from other places, from all over 
the country, and forty from the city itself, making nearly 
100 pupils taught by him during the summer. The voices, 
too, were many of them fine. At present he is resting in 
Oshkosh, Wis., preparatory to singing ten concerts on 
the way back to New York, where he will open his 
studio. on Liszt’s birthday, October 2a, 


success, 


° 
Boston Music Notes. 

Boston, September 15, 1900. 

Symphony Hall—that is the name of the new hall on 

Huntington avenue where the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra will hold for the future 
By thus naming the building the confusion that would 
have inevitably arisen between Old Music Hall and New 


Music Hall 


its rehearsals and concerts 


is obviated. The inaugural concert is to be 


given at Symphony Hall on Monday evening, October 
15, at 8 The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mme 
Clementine De Vere, G. M. Stein, Evan Williams, Jos 
E. Baernstein and the Cecilia Society take part, with 


Wilhelm Gericke, conductor, and J. W. Goodrich, organ- 
The Mass in D for four solo voices 
and organ, op. 123, by Beethoven, is to be sung 


the building has not been thrown open to the public for 


orchestra 
As yet 


ist chorus, 


inspection, but everything will be in readiness for the 
opening night 
The teachers and musicians are returning to town and 


studios are being put in order for the coming season 

Miss Adah Campbell Hussey is spending the month of 
September at Wellesley, coming to town for her neces- 
sary church work. 

Arthur J. Hubbard is his new studio, 
rooms formerly occupied by the late Charles R 
The season has opened unusually early and so many pupils 
with this well-known teacher 


the 
Adams 


settled in 


have come for instruction 
that his time is nearly all filled for the season 

Etta Edwards is hard at work in her studio at Steinert 
Hall and it is probable that she will give several pupils’ 
recitals this winter. 

Frank E. Morse is in town getting his studio in order 
Owing to the increased demands for lessons Mr. Morse 
has been obliged to take an acditional room at Steinert 
Hall. 

Mrs. Charles R 
she will make her home for the present 

F. W. Wodell is in town after a busy summer of teach- 


Adams has gone to Peoria, IIl., where 


ing and concerts through Canada and New England 

Everett E. Truette has returned from Maine, where he 
spent the summer, and resumed teaching at his studio, 
218 Tremont street 

Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles has been spending the sum 
While there she sung at Ludington, on 
Michigan, the week in 

“The Messiah” was given at one of the concerts 
of other Michigan 


mer in the West. 


Lake five times during second 


\ugust 
She also sang a number times in 
towns. At the Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, a concert was 
given by Mrs. May Mrs 
Smeallie-Ward. The critics had the following to Say: 


“Those who failed to attend the Ward-Ruggies concert 


Sleeper Ruggles and Flora 


last evening, at the Ferris Institute, missed hearing the 


musical event of the season, as we are rarely favored with 
such a combination of talent 


“Mrs 
with her superb contralto voice, which showed the result 


Ruggles, of Boston, captured the large audience 


of years of careful training.”—Big Rapids Pioneer 


“Mrs. Ruggles is the fortunate owner of a fine’ voice 
and puts her soul into her work.”—Big Rapids Bulletin. 
Mrs. Ruggles has a studio at Trinity Court 


At a meeting of the board of government of the Worces 


ter Musical Festival Association on the 6th the resigna- 
tion of C. M. Bent, president of the association, was pre- 
On August 23, 1900, Mr. Bent sent a letter to the 


of the board in which he 


sented. 
be excused 

Mr. Bent 
has been president for five years, during which time the 
increased to such an extent that 


secretary asked to 


from office immediately after the next festival 


duties of the office have 
he finds it quite impossible to give the time necessary to 
attend to them properly, and for this reason alone he 
decided to resign. The board of government voted as the 
sense of the meeting that it was most desirable for Mr. 
Bent to continue as president, and it decided to indefinitely 
postpone any the unani- 
mously agreed by the board that the duties of the office 


action on resignation. It was 


had become too onerous for any business man to under- 
take as an outside matter, and it decided to give immediate 
consideration to the question of a new arrangement of 
the work in connection with the management of the affairs 


the association. It is hoped that some new plan of 
subdividing the responsibilities may be worked out which 


will make it possible for Mr. Bent to continue in the office 


of 


of president. 

Clayton S. Johns gave 
Men’s Christian Association gymnasium in August at Bar 
Harbor, Me., when John S. Codman assisted him, the af 


a piano recital at the Young 


fair being the musical event of the week 
The New England Conservatory of Music opened this 
week. 





. 
novel or profound. Eugen 4’Albert treads with 


An entertainment was given at the Town Hall, Danville, 
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Vt., on the 7th, for the benefit of the library. Among 
those who took part were: Miss Whittier, of Boston, and 
Mrs. J. E. Tinker, vocalists; Miss Bertha Luce, of New 
Orleans, violinist; Miss Lettie Luce, of New Orleans; 
Mrs. Harvey Dole and Mrs. F. J. Preston, accompanists. 

The Chatterer in the Boston Herald has this to say: 
“Great heavens! the Earl of Dysart, an enthusiast for 
music, has begun presenting pianos to his cottagers when 
any of their children show an aptitude for music. What 
say the socialistic radicals to this new departure? To be 
a tenant on the Dysart estates, then, is to be in clover, but 
the next thing we shall hear will be that some budding 
Paderewski has been discovered digging potatoes and a 
prima donna has appeared at Covent Garden direct from 
one of his lordship’s dairies. Fifty or a hundred years 
ago some English landlords didn’t know a mud hovel from 
a broomstick, and the cottage that couldn’t produce a case 
of typhoid fever was a non-paying concern; now we have 
beautifully changed all that. Pianos, forsooth! Open 
plumbing and all the advantages of modern improvements 
thrown in. Who dares say the world has not grown bet- 
ter, and man is kinder to man since a century ago?” 

Homer A. Norris, organist of the Ruggles Street Bap- 
tist Church, and F. W. Wodell, baritone of same church, 
presented a program of modern compositions at Wendell 
Hall annex, Pittsfield, Wednesday evening, September 12. 

Carl Faelten gave an opening recital at Steinert Hall. 
Wednesday evening, to a large and appreciative audience. 
His masterly execution of standard piano works was very 
fine and brought forth continuous applause. 

Carl Sobeski has opened his studio on Boylston street 
and is already giving lessons. 

Charles McLaughlin, who spent the summer in Europe, 
has returned to his studio. In London he had the pleas- 
ure of meeting many well-known musicians, among them 
the young violinist, who has created such an excitement 
there this season. 

Mr. Buckingham was in town yesterday preparing for 
the winter’s work. 

The Faelten school opened this week with a large num- 
ber of pupils in attendance. Work goes on smoothly, as 
the arrangement of classes, &c., is all so thoroughly sys- 
tematized. 

Thomas Tapper has returned from Europe and resumed 
work at his studio in the Steinert Building. 

Norman McLeod, who is in town, will resume lessons at 


Music Hall on the 18th. 


his studio in 





Keough’s Lecture. 
“Street Music” was delivered 
144 Fifth avenue, 


J. P 


before 


Keough’s lecture on 
a large audience at his studio, 
last Wednesday night. 

The musical part of the program was given by pupils 
of Mr. Keough. 
Coleman, - Mrs. 
Fisher Piersons. 


Among those who took part were Mrs. 
Wallhauser, John Alcott and Henry 
Mme. Alice Killin-Keough sang Verdi's 
(“Rigoletto”) and Kjerulf’s “Sweethearts” 
in her‘usual finished and 


“Caro nome” 
artistic manner. 


An Oratorio Quartet. 


Charlton announces that he has booked his 
unexcelled Oratorio Quartet, including Louise B. Voigt, 
Preston, contralto; William H. Rieger, 
Richard Byron Overstreet, basso, for “The 
to be given under the auspices of the Mozart 
Club, of Pittsburg, Pa. 


Loudon G 
soprano Grace 
tenor, and 
Messiah,” 
This combination of singers for 
yratorio O promises to be much in demand this season. 


Tor Van Pyk. 


T is seldom that Sweden produces a singer, but when 
one does appear, in him is found pent up all the charac- 
teristic qualities of voice—richness, sweetness, power and 
feeling—which made Jenny Lind famous. 
Such is Tor Van Pyk, who has been engaged by Man- 
ager Loudon G. Charlton as one of the artists supporting 





TOR VAN PYK. 


Leonora Jackson on her transcontinental tour. Mr. Van 
Pyk hails from Stockholm, where has sung at the Phil- 
harmonic concerts, and he has had a most triumphant ca- 
reer throughout his own country and Denmark. He is a 
good linguist, and sings in five different languages. His 
past successes are evidence that he will create a sensation 
throughout the country this season. 








Clarence B. Shirley. 
Boston, Mass. 


LARENCE B. SHIRLEY has just returned to the 

city and is making preparations for what promises to 

be an unusually busy season. During the summer Mr. 

Shirley has sung at several music festivals with unvarying 

success, and for the past few weeks has been singing in the 

Piedmont Church of Worcester during the vacation of the 
regular tenor. 

This season Mr. Shirley will be under the management 
of Henry Wolfsohn and already engagements are being 
booked for this fine singer. In December he will sing the 
tenor role in J. C. D. Parker’s new work, which is to be 
produced in Boston under the direction of H. G. Tucker, 
and which will be one of the musical events of the season. 

In addition to church and studio work Mr. Shirley is a 
member of the Festival Concert Company, a new organiza- 
tion that has already begun to make a stir in the musical 
world, if inquiries from outside cities count. The mem- 
bers of this company are some of the finest singers in Bos- 
ton, including as it does the names of Mrs, Caroline Shep- 
ard, Miss Adah Campbell Hussey, Clarence B. Shirley, 
Robert Whitten and Mrs. Mabel W. Stearns. Their rep- 
ertory includes “In a Persian Garden,” Gade’s “Spring 
Fantaisie,” the Hoffmann quartets and Brahms’ “Gipsy 
Quartette.” Each artist is a soloist. Mr. Shirley is prob- 


ably the most widely known member of the company, as he 
has sung at a large number of festivals in the Southern 
and Middle States, Harrisburg, Pa.; Spartansburg, S. C.; 
Lynchburg, Va.; Richmond, Va.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Louisville, Ky., and Ann Arbor, Mich., being among the 
most notable. Mr. Shirley has also appeared with many of 
the vocal societies in New England and New York. Ar- 
tistic instinct and true musicianship are qualities which he 
possesses to a marked degree, and with these he combines 
a tenor voice of breadth, beauty and sympathetic quality, 
+ intelligently used. 
The appended press notices are a few taken from a large 
number all equally complimentary: 
In the tenor solos Mr. Shirley made a very favorable impression 
by his sincerity of style. It is easily to be seen that he is a thought- 
ful and well trained singer.—Boston Herald. 





The concert introduced a newcomer, Mr. Shirley, and a most wel- 
come one. His tenor is full of magnetism, pure and strong, and he 
sings with an earnestness that adds much to the pleasure that his 
mere vocal powers afford. He was forced to respond to an encore.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Of the soloists, C. B. Shirley, with his tenor solo in the “Image of 
the Rose,” by Reichardt, sang with refined feeling and a very 
agreeable quality of tone. This selection was encored.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


Mr. Shirley’s song, “In Arcadie,” was one of the most delightful 
offerings of the evening.—Boston Globe. 





Mr. Shirley, who made on, this occasion his initial bow to an Ann 


Arbor audience, has a good sympathetic voice. He sang “Cielo e¢ 
Mar,” from “La Giaconda,” 
and fine feeling. He was much applauded, and was also encored 


Musicat Courier. 


by Ponchielli, with excellent expression 


Mr. Shirley, the tenor, has a voice pure in quality and of fine 
compass. He was heard to good advantage in “Siegmund’s Love 


Song,” from “Die Walkire.”—Indianapolis (Ind.) Sentinel. 





* E. Presson Miller’s Pupils. 


UPILS who studied during the summer with E 
on Miller sang at a recent musicale with flattering suc- 
cess. Among the newcomers was Miss Pendleton, a 
young soprano from The birdlike quality of her 
voice and her brilliant execution 
Miss Dockman, a contralto, revealed a rich 
voice, and she used it with the authority that is the result 
of thorough training. Miss Dockman holds the 
of vocal instructor in a school in 
L. Woodin, who has accepted the position of musical di- 
rector and voice teacher at Liberty College, Liberty, Mo., 
also sang at the musicale to the delight of the audience 
Mrs. Wardwell, another soprano, 
quality, and Miss Blake sang a duet, and both 
the “Miller method” to excellent advantage. The men 
pupils who distinguished themselves at the musicale were 
Mr. Weltz, basso; Henry Barenblatt, tenor; 
man, tenor, and James McVey, 
is at the head of the musical department at the college 
at Athens, Ohio. 

Many people in the audience congratulated Mr. Miller 
after the musicale. The singing of the above mentioned 
pupils reflected in every way the excellence of Miller’s 
method. As is pretty generally known, Miller is associ- 
ated with the Metropolitan College of Music, the college 
being a department of the American Institute of Applied 
Music. 


Pres- 


Texas. 
aroused enthusiasm. 


and resonant 


p< sition 


Texas. Miss Florence 


with a voice of rare 


showed 


Leo Lieber- 
tenor. The last named 
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Evelyn Ashton Fletcher. 


ISS EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER has 
just returned to New York from her summer 
absence. She conducted a large class at 
Baker’s Island, off Manchester, Mass., dur- 
ing the early part of the summer, and after closing the class 
took a three weeks’ holiday, after which she went up to 
Halifax and gave a demonstration for one of the conserva- 
tories, which was very successful. 

Miss Fletcher has been the recipient of many letters from 
leading educators in the country, two of which are repro- 
duced. The following from Mrs. John Vance Cheney, of 
Chicago, has just been received: 

“After careful investigation of the prominent systems for 
simplifying the rudiments of music for beginners, it gives 
me pleasure to testify to the unique and superior merits 
of the Fletcher Music Method. It is evident that a genuine 
love for children and a keen appreciation of the numerous 
and uninteresting difficulties in the way of learning the 
rudiments of music inspired Miss Fletcher in her work. 
The delightful manner in which she has surmounted these 
difficulties, 
must elicit the gratitude of all 


which all sincere teachers have sought to over- 
come, students and teachers 
of music.” 
Professor Weil, 
ure in 


of Halifax, wrote: “I take great pleas- 
expressing to you my deep admiration for your 
splendid system of teaching the rudiments of music to 
children who have had some experience in 
teaching music to the young can fully appreciate the bless- 
ings conferred upon the child by the Fletcher Music 
Method. But the blessing does not there, because 
when the child the method 
the parent is 
good achieved in this direction cannot be 
overestimated. In fact, I consider the Fletcher Music 
Method the most important feature of the Weil School of 
Music. Wishing you the success you so richly deserve, I 
remain yours, &c.” 
This Miss 
in connection with the 


Only those 


end 


interest (and this 


the 


once you 


certainly does) worry of anxious no 


more, and the 


Fletcher will teach a normal class 
Broad Street Conservatory, Phila- 
Pa., and also in connection with the American 
Institute of Applied Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth 
This institute is a combination of the Metropolitan Col- 
lege of Music, Metropolitan Conservatory of Music, the 
Synthetic School Institute of American 
Methods. 

A notice that is copied into the Metropolitan School of 
the 
“The suc- 


autumn 


delphia, 
street. 


Piano and the 


Music calendar from one of the papers shows posi- 
tion occupied by the Fletcher Music Method: 
cess of this method has stimulated some persons to teach 
music upon what they term kindergarten principles, but 
it is distinctly significant and noteworthy that the Fletcher 


Music Method is the only system of its kind which is em- 
ployed by the leading musical institutions.” 
The Fletcher Music Method is taught in the American 


South Broad Street Conservatory, 
Philadelphia; Brantford College, Brantford; Brick 
Institute, Rochester; Canadian College of Music, 
Mrs. John Vance Cheney School, Chicago; Cin- 
cinnati College of Music, Gottschalk School, 
Hamilton Conservatory of Music, Hamilton: 
Conservatory of Music, London; Metropolitan 


Conservatory, Chicago; 
Church 
Ottawa; 
Cincinnati ; 
Chicago; 
London 


The 





School 
Music, Toronto; 


of Music, Toronto; 
Toronto Junction College of Music, Tor- 


onto; Emma Willard Seminary Conservatory of Music, 
Troy; St. Mary’s School, Raleigh; Institute of Applied 
Music, New York; Weil School of Music, Halifax, and 
others. 


The lists of the Baker’s Island class, numbering twenty- 
three and the previous class of twenty-nine are given. 
These classes are composed of teachers of music and it is 
of interest to see how widespread is the knowledge of the 
Fletcher Music Method. 

Miss Grace McLaren, 7 Selkirk avenue, Montreal, Canada. 
Miss Bessie Moore, 280 King street, London, Canada 

Mrs. J. H. Farmer, 16 Howland avenue, Toronto, Canada 
Miss L. S. Huestis, 194 Robie street, Halifax, N. S. 

Mrs. S. H. Marshall, Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Miss Ainsley Rogers, 513 The Vermont, Fifty-first and Drexel, Chi- 
cago. 

Miss A. W. McKay, Ailsa Craig, Ontario, Canada. 

Mrs. Adele Paradis, 1489 King street W., Toronto, Canada. 

Miss Fry, 1023 Hastings street, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. S. T. Frederick, Campbellford. 

Miss J. M. Hagar, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miss Katherine H. Robertson, Box 36, Brampton, Ont. 

Miss Grace B. Robinson, Annapolis Royal, N. S. 

Miss G. McCrae, 494 Huron street, Toronto, Ont 

Miss Hazel Wallace, Toronto. 

Miss A. L. Cornell, Box 375 Watford, Ont. 

Miss B. L. Moblo, Dunnville, Ont. 

Miss G. M. Thorn, 70 Yorkville avenue, Toronto, Ont. 

Miss Mary Livingston, s5 Palmerston avenue, Toronto, Ont 

Miss Christina Robinson, 115 Main street W., Galt, Ont 

Miss M. B. Howell, Toronto Junction, Toronto, Ont. 

Miss Millie Spence, 60 Brock avenue, Toronto, Ont. 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


A. E. Snapp, Toronto, Ont. 
Skeans, 311 King street W., Toronto, Ont. 
Henrietta M. Smyth, Woodstock, Ont. 


Miss Annie Robinson. Brampton, Ont. 
Miss M. McGregor, 654 Spadina avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
Mrs. V. Maudson, Georgetown, Ont. 
Miss A. B. McGregor, Toronto Junction, Toronto, Ont 
The list of Miss Fletcher’s summer class at Baker’s 
Island 
Miss Margaret J. Allen, 43 Park street, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Miss Grace Alden, Wyoming Ohio. 
Miss Garnet L. Butcher. 99 North Victoria street, St. Paul, Minn 


Tex 


Miss H. 
Miss Adele Bruner, 311 West Seventh avenue, 


Agnes Bruner, 31:1 West Seventh avenue, Corsicana, 


Corsicana, Tex. 
33 South Pitt street, Carlisle, Pa 


Krause 


Miss Nellie Cornman, 

Miss Mabel L. Campbell, 
Ont. 

Miss Gertrude L 

Miss Mary Lawton Fales, 


Conservatory of Music, Chatham, 


Douglass, Clyde, N. Y 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


Miss Ella \A. Knapp, care Miss Halstead, 848 Prospect place, 
Brooklyn 

Miss Barbara M. Lees, Perth, Ont. 

Miss Zada B. Lee, Oxford, N. Y. 

Miss Lela R. Lanphear, Westerly, R. I. 

Mrs. Alyda D. McLean, Anniston, Ala. 

Miss Mabel A. Maxon, so Westervelt avenue, Plainfield, N. J 

Miss Evangeline Partridge, Edenton, N. Y. 

Miss Elizabeth Fraser Price, Vauxhall place, Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Grace Sutphen, 845 Clinton avenue, Albany, N. Y 

Miss Laura Case Whitlock, 1228 Greenwood Boulevard, Evanston, Ill. 

Miss Julia L. Wrightington, 94 Francis street, Brookline, Mass 


Miss Metcalf, Miss 
the course. 


Rapplye and Miss Woodbury retook 


Gustav Pringnitz. 
Gustav Pringnitz has been chosen the principal of the 
violin department of the Klindworth 


was established recently in 


Conservatory of 


Music, which Atlanta, Ga 
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JESSIE SHAY, 


PIANISTE. 


Sole Management: CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 


13 and 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 


Toronto Conservatory of 


Leopold Godowsky. 


N the Italian Nuova 
peared the following relative to 
“Valetta” 
“Apropos of the piano and mechanism, 
must be called to the 
that is, of Leopold Godowsky, 
the 


August last 


the 


Antalogia of ap- 
well-known 


pianist, and signed 





attention 
revolution 
who, in New 
attention of the 
The tech- 


reached 


publications of a real 
in pianistics ; 
York all 
intelligent, and will soon arouse it in Europe 
nic of the times to 
furthest limits since Clementi, Kalkbrenner and Herz, 
then Thalberg, with his count 


and America, has excited 


piano seems many have its 


with 


their inconclusive fioriture ; 


less arabesques; then Liszt, with his daring innovations; 
Chopin, with his delicious ideality demanding the solu- 
tion of new problems; Schumann, who in the profundity 


of his style required unusual 


tion of Bach 


technic; then the resuscita 


who exacts deviations from the dry pianistic 


then Henselt, Tausig and Pabst, in astonishing suc 
cession, had in a certain 
the pianistic art, but the 


“And now comes Godowsky, 


rules; 
style carried as far as possible 
last word was not yet spoken 

who, with new polyphonic 
the 
but yet capable of being ex- 
territory to the as 
Godowsky 


mechanic 


combinations, with intricacies of most ingenious fac 


ture, at first glance terrifying, 


ercised in practice, presses on into new 


tonishment and admiration of specialists has 


written compositions, harmonically original and 
but his essential work has been devoted to 
him, 


certainly 


ally interesting, 
the 
I will say, to a 


subjected by 
but 


etudes of Chopin, which have been 


treatment quite unexpected 


not irreverent. Being, as a rule, little of a partisan of 
transcriptions, yet I am struck by the richness of Godow 
sky’s invention in his work of revision, which makes these 


memorable etudes a new thing. No one can imagine, for 
example, that one of the most difficult etudes of Chopin 
(No. 2, of op. 10, and No. 4 of op. 25) could be transcribed 
for the left hand alone. Godowsky, however, solves a 


after having elaborated in his 
(No. 5, 
makes one 


the 


much more difficult problem ; 
peculiar style, original yet elegant, the two studies 
No. 9, 


while 


op. 10, and op. 25) he unites them and 


seems to be between two no 
so that the 


which at first sight presents itself as 


thing, there 


affinity but a rhythmic 


single 
one * patient and typical 


labor of the pianist, 


something simply eccentric, is now revealed as a new 
thing of real interest, just as from the chemical combina 
tion of two elements a new product is formed 


“Sufficient for to-day to have pointed out these publica 


tions of Godowsky, issued by Schmidt & Schirmer, of 


New York, but little known in Europe, which, I repeat, 
will excite attention and possible serious discussion. On 
another occasion, when discussing the musical movement 


I shall have 
length, the 
ists is far from 


occasion to speak of it at greater 


and the 


1 America, 


since matter deserves it reign of pian- 


its setting.” 


Conductor Bevignani’s Vacation. 


Signor Bevignani has been spending his summer first in 


Naples, taking the “Spaghetti alle vongole” cure, and now 
Milan, 
a short season of Madame Sembrich’s Italian Opera Com 
pany. He November 24 
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New YORK, September 17, 1900. 

OSEPH P. DONNELLY came here from Cincin- 

cinnati a couple of years ago, and at once became 
Augustine’s, in Brooklyn, 
a Roman Catholic Church, whose appointments are 
excellent in every respect. However, within a month he 
has transferred his activity to All Saints, in this borough, 
where he will 


organist-director of St. 





corner of 129th street and Madison avenue, 
have a large and more modern pipe organ for lessons and 
recitals, and devoting himself especially to voice and piano 
teaching. 

* * . 

The Froehlich School of Music has opened for the sea- 
with a West Side branch at 55 West Ninety-second 
street. Founded under the auspices of the lamented Seidl, 
this school at once took a prominent place, giving thorough 
instruction in all branches. At the above branch there is 
to the Ladies’ String Orchestra, meeting 
Friday evenings. Mr. Froehlich has himself educated 
many well-known professionals, and his list of violin pu- 
pils shows some prominent names. 

* * * 


son, 


free admission 


Miss Thursby has heen spending the summer as usual 
the opera at London, visiting her friend, 
Mrs. Ole Bull, in Paris, where she went for the unveiling 
of the Washington statue. For this she herself raised the 
first $1,600 to start the fund by giving a concert in Lake- 
wood, N. J., at the “Laurel in the Pines,” and one in 
Washington, D. C., at the National Theatre. She is at 
present in the Pyrenees Mountains, returning to Paris at 
arriving home to begin teaching Oc- 


abroad, attending 


end of this month, 


tober 15. 

o« 4 
J. Harry Wheeler needs no introduction to music read- 
He has just returned to the city, beginning léssons at 

A large number of the Chautauqua pupils follow 
him here, and he anticipates the busiest season he has yet 
had. The Chautauqua season was by far the largest in the 
fourteen years he has had charge of the vocal department. 
Since the close of that season he has beep resting at a 
camp, and spending a week with the family of the late 
Scofield at Warren, Pa. 

** * 

The Wirtz Piano School, on 125th street, is devoted en- 
tirely to the study of piano playing, from the beginning to 
the highest perfection. The system of teaching embraces 
both private and work, and when your gossiper 
called he found a bright little group of children, some ten 
writing notes, having 


ers. 


once, 


Judge 


class 


in 1 number, hard at work at tables, 


practiced hand formation, position, &c., and all most in- 
terested in the work. In another studio private lessons 
were being given, and altogether an air of busy prosperity 
prevails at this school. Harmony is also taught, recitals 
given ‘during the season, the children in the afternoons 
and older pupils in the evening, with a public recital at 
the close of the season. To relieve parents from the 
necessity of attending to their children’s practice at home 
there are facilities for daily practice at the school. 
* * * 


Giuseppe Dinelli—sounds Italian, nicht wahr? But the 
man bearing this name is a young Englishman, once of 
Toronto, Canada, later at the Oranges, and now located 
here in a handsome downtown studio. His specialty is 
the piano, but he also teaches ‘cello, composes—many 
readers will remember his lovely “Romanze,” played fre- 
quently by Miss Littlehales—and plays artistic accom- 


paniments. 
** * 


Mrs. E. Joscelyn Horne, who has occupied Powers’ 
apartments at Carnegie Hall, has made a name for her- 
self as teacher in a comparatively short time, and looks 
forward to a possible Western trip next year, with a resi- 
dence of some weeks in a prominent city, to do teaching 
and singing. She sang at one of Powers’ recitals some 
time ago and at once created interest. 

* * * 


Edwin Harvey Lockhart, baritone, came here a couple 
of years ago quite unknown, and is now on the high road 
to prominence and prosperity as teacher and singer. 
Returned from a summer’s trip to California, he has 
resumed vocal lessons, and will later on open his season 
with a reception at his elegant downtown studios. Lock-. 
hart’s success, much of it, is due to a pleasant personality, 
united with common sense and ability. His Carnegie 
Lyceum concert of last spring is recalled with pleasure; 
likewise he recalls it with thoughts of many dollars which 


came his way. 
* * * 


Louis Arthur Russell’s “Schools of Musical Art,” 
situate in New York (Carnegie Hall) and Newark, six- 
teenth season, have opened with bright prospect. All 
branches are taught, and the attractive little circular calls 
attention to the program booklet of past seasons. Home 
lessons are provided for and correspondence solicited. 
Mr. Russell is the well-known writer on voice topics, 
author of several books, and, most recent honor, president 
of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, hav- 
ing been elected at Saratoga, the only nominee. 

* * * 

A brief call at the studio of Parson Price found the 
prominent teacher of so many well-known vocalists, con- 
cert and church singers and actresses busy as usual. Julia 
Marlowe I met there the last time I called, and the repu- 





tation of this sterling teacher, friend of William Steinway, 
S. B. Mills and others innumerable, never wanes. 
* . . 


Emma A. Dambmann, the contralto, has returned from 
her summer's outing at Asbury Park, looking more radiant 
than ever. Readers of THe Musicat Courter will recall 
the series of troubles which were hers last year, beginning 
with the spraining of a knee, early in September, con- 
tinuing with a fall from a Madison avenue car, and so 
on through other physical troubles. enough to utterly 
discourage most young women—excepting the fair Emma, 
who is a girl of grit. Now she looks tough enough to 


withstand anything. 
ee 


Martha Miner, who has been ill unto death for two 
months past, is recovering, which will be good news to her 
many friends and admirers. Many of us remember her 
great success at Saratoga at the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation gathering, end of June, when she was fairly radiant, 
both in voice and person. 


*_ * * | 


Mary Thunder, of the Philadelphia family prominent in 
music, is to marry Patrick Motley, the basso. The good 
wishes of THE Musicat Courter go with the young folks. 

F. W. RIESBERG 


National Conservatory of Music. 


The National Conservatory of Music has engaged Au- 
gustus Vianesi as principal of the singing department. 
The opera class will be free. 

Leo Schulz has been engaged as conductor of the Na- 
tional Conservatory Orchestra, as well as head instructor 
of the ‘cello. The dates for the third series of public con- 
certs by the National Conservatory Orchestra will be an- 
nounced later. 

The entrance examinations began yesterday and will 
continue to-day (Wednesday), to-morrow and Saturday, 
as follows: 

Violin, Viola, ’Cello, Contrabass, 
Orchestral Instruments—September 19 (Wednesday), 
a.m. to 12 m.,2to4p.m.,8to lop. m 

Singing and Opera Class—September 20 (Thursday), 10 
a.m. toI2m.,2to4p.m.,8to lop m 

Children’s Day—September 22 (Saturday), 


2 to 4p. m. 


Harp and all other 
10 


Piano and 
Violin—1o a. m. to 12 m., 





Mancinelli Working on His New Opera. 


Signor Mancinelli after a busy opera season in London 


at Covent Garden is resting at his villa, ‘““Meina,” Lago 
Maggiore, Italy. His summer vacation has not been, 
however, one of mere leisure, for he has been busy on 
his new opera, “Francesca da Rimini.” He will sail for 
this country October 20, on the Cunard steamer Cam- 
pania, to resume his duties as conductor of the Grau 


Opera Company 








Dr. MEDINA-FERRER 


begs to announce that he has opened a 


School for Wocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the best methods of vocal 
training, combined with an accurate knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of the larynx, have enabled him to perfect a common 
sense method, whereby he guarantees to fit in 125 lessons any voice 
for professional or private use. An interview will convince the 
most skeptical. 


STUDIO: Nos. 30 & 32 West [5th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


MARGUERITE———— 


~—FREGLING- NORRI 


CONTRALTO. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of MUSICAL COURIER, or 


THE CLIFTON, 52d St. and Lexington Ave., City. 








CARLES L. YOUNG. 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


@eee 
MANAGER 


Distinguished Artists 


Broadway and 25th St. 





and Concert Tours. 


OVIDE MUSIN’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL (Belgian School). 


STUDIO; 133 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 

OVIDE Faery pe Professor in Chief of the Violin Department of the 

onservatory at Liege, Belgium. 

CARLOS HASSEL BRINK, Soloist and formerly Concertmaster with 
Von Bitiow, Max B uch, Leopold Damrosch and Anton Seidl, 
Director of the New York D: partment. 

Popils »Jso prepared for entrance to the Roya! Conservatory at Liege, Belgium. 


Celebrated etponents of the Relgian *chool, De Devil. Brana, Prame, Vieuz- 
temps. Leonard, Hasse'brink. Marsick, Thomson, Ysaye, M 


M. 1. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin 
Studio: 780 Park Ave., Cor. 73d St., New York. 
Summer Course for Teachers and Artists begins June |. 








The Associate School of Music 


is what its name implies—the co-operation of 
of eminent Specialists to the end of affording 
a pertect system of training for students 
and teachers 


Special Courses in Voice, Theory and Sight Singing ; 


Piane, Organ and Violin. 


Director of the Vocal Department. 
Principal Pianoforte Department. 
Director Violin Instruction. 








H. W. GREENE, 
Miss CAIA AARUP, 
MAX KARGER, 





A COPY OP 1900 PROSPECTUS MAILED ON REQUEST. 


H. W. GREENE, President, 


ADDRESS 





489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 








Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, New England States. 
Noy. 15 to Dec. 15, Eastern States. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


Has the honor to announce an extended Tour, SEASON 1900-1901, 
of the eminent American Contraltc 


Ratbarine Fisk, 


IN ORATORIO, CONCERT AND SONG RECITAL. 





Dec. 15 to Jan. 15, Southern States. 
Jan. 15 to Feb. 15, Western States, 





Tour now booking. For terms and dates address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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CINCINNATI, September 14, 1900. 


HE music schools have opened auspiciously— 
that is, although not a great many pupils have 
arrived from abroad, from other cities and 
from other States, the prospects are flatter- 

ing for an increase in the matriculation as soon as this 

intense and continuous heat shal! have subsided into some- 





thing like a living coolness 

The oldest inhabitant pf Cincinnati hzs not within his 
memory the remembrance of such continuous heat—with 
scarcely any relief for the past six or seven weeks. It 
seems a crime against humanity to ask students to come, 
much less to begin hard work under such blistering, swel- 
tering conditions. 

But there is comfort in the old saying, “It’s a long lane 
that has no turn.” The progress of the season itself is the 
best guarantee that the expected relief must come and 
very soon. 

At the College of Music there will be much expectancy 
as to how the new régime—which might not be improp- 
erly called the triumvirate—will work this year. There are 
certainly not many musical institutions in this country 
which can boast of the triple arrangement—dean and busi- 
ness manager—assistant dean—assistant business man- 
ager. Yet each one of the three will have his hands full 
teaching. It appears to me it will be difficult to define the 
responsibilities and powers of each one. The plenipoten- 
tiary powers of Mr. Van der Stucken, who unites in him- 
self the offices of dean and business manager, may not be 
in dispute—but to keep harmonious lines between the 
assistant dean and assistant business manager appears to 
me will be a most difficult task. The more so because 
the temperaments of these two officials are so widely apart, 
if not antagonistic to each other. Mr. Sterling is quiet 
and unobtrusive—a man quiet in action. Mr. Gantvoort, 
on the other hand, has aggressive qualities—a good deal 
of diplomacy and executive capacity. Whether there will 
be a clash or not largely depends upon Mr. Sterling’s 
powers of endurance. Yet there may be no clash at all, 
if some Napoleonic diplomacy is used. And this is likely 
to be used, for Mr. Gantvoort. even if he is not a little 
corporal, may at least aspire to be a little Napoleon. Mr 
Van der Stucken will not arrive on the scene until No 
vember 1, and then besides his teaching duties his hands 
will be full of the preparatory work for the Symphony 
season. Who will be the real business manager after his 
arrival remains to be seen. The conflict on that score 
will likely he between himself and Mr. Gantvoort. Mr 


ruBY GUTTER, 
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REPERTOIRE. 
Under the dir- ction of HENRY WOLFSONN. 


LENA 
DORIA 
DEVINE, 


Vocal Instruction, 
186 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 











VOICE PLACING, 
Lamperti Method. 


REPERTORY : 
Opera, Concert, Etc. 





Oratorio, Concerts, 


RICHARD BYRON Song Recitals. 


OVERSTREET, => 


ADDRESS: CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 
LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
13 & 15 West 28th Street, New York, 





Gantvoort seems to have the advantage for the final result, 
for as Mr. Van der Stucken is also the dean of the college, 
it is difficult to imagine how with other manifold duties, 
besides being director of the Symphony Orchestra, he will 
be able to manage at all. If he can unite all these func- 
tions he certainly will be as great a genius as Julius 
Czsar, who could read, write and dictate at the same time 
At any rate, the honors in this direction of supremacy will 
lie between him and Mr. Gantvoort. And yet, seriously 
speaking, does it not appear ridiculous that the College of 
Music should have all this increased machinery of govern 
ment, when for the past five or six years and long before 
that its daily attendance and enrollment of pupils have 
steadily been on the decrease? Not through any fault of 
Mr. Van der Stucken, but in spite of his scholarly and 
thoroughly academic management. He put the educa- 
tional standard of the college on a high, substantial basis, 
and the artistic results were bound to come and did come 
Why then did the College of Music not prosper? Sim- 
ply because it did not have a business head—a competent 
business manager, who in consideration of a decent salary 
would devote all his time and energies to the material 
prosperity of the college, the same as Mr. Van der Stucken 
worked successfully for the educational progress and ad- 
vancement; a business manager who would be enterpris 
ing and pushing and keep himself abreast of the times 
who would be prolific in ideas and original enough to de- 
vise plans for rattling up the dry bories and putting new 
life and fresh veins into the old carcass—who would know 
how to advertise the College of Music in all parts of the 
country—North, South, East and West, and bring pupils 
to the greatest college in the country from all points of 
the earth. That could be done by a business manager and 
he would not have to be the greatest genius living to be 
able to do it. Good common sense and energy would be 
all that is necessary. And the College of Music would 
once more emerge from its present long obscurity and once 
more be recognized as one of the leading educational insti 
tutions in the musical world. And people down in the 
Southern States would not answer in sheer wonderment 
when approached on the subject of the College of Music in 
Cincinnati: “College of Music! Never heard of it be 
fore. That must be a mistake. Heard and read of the 
That is all.” 
And until there is found a competent business manager 


Conservatory of Music 


for the college, who will not be hampered by the duties of 
teaching and conducting—and who will have nothing else 
to do but to manage the college, there will be no solution 
to the difficulty, and this time-honored institution, which 
with all its endowments and patronage in the past should 
by this time have been the first in the land, will continue 
on the decline, even if there were half a dozen assistant 
business managers and as many assistant drones 


* * » 


One of the most successful viclin makers in the country 
plies his humbie vocation in one of the many studios of 
the Pike Building. This man is Bernhard Frietzsch, and 
he has been employed in the industry for more than 
twenty-two years. Mr. Frietzsch was born at Mark- 
neukirchen, Saxony, where everybody makes violins, 
men, women and children. Of course they make a living 
out of it and pay but little attention to the artistic features 


Mr. Frietzsch disliked his part of it, and traveled in many 


(CLEMENTINE) Season 1899-1900 


DE VERE 


WITH MAURICE GRAU OPERA COMPANY. 





For Concerts and Oratorios address: 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, or 
* Covent Garden Theatre, LONDON, England. 


Elsa Marshall, 


. . Soprano. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





222 Hosea AVENUE, 
CulFTow, 


countries to acquaint himself with the art in all its phases 
He came to this country and was active in his favorite 
occupation in Louisville, San Francisco and later in this 
city. He believes, like Gemiinder and Friedrich in New 
York, that the old Cremonese makers used old and not 
the new wood. He showed me a block of spruce wood, 
of the finest resonance, which, he said, was about 125 
years old, and was taken from an ancient barn in Vogt 
land, Saxony. The latest model of his instruments is the 
famous “Strad” of Wilhelmj, now in the possession 
Hugo Kupferschmid, violinist, of this city, who spent 
It was presented 


f 
ot 


the past three or four years in London 
to him by his wife’s father, Mr. Krippendorf, who pur 
chased it from Wilhelmj and paid for it the princely sum 
of $10,000 in cash Mr. Frietzsch has finished several 
beauties, which look as though the lost secret of the old 
Italian varnish had been recovered and whose tone is 
deep and mellow. With all his art, Mr. Frietzsch is a very 
modest and unassuming man 


*- * ®& 


Theodor Bohlmann and Georg Krueger, of the piano 
faculty of the Conservatory ci Music, have returned to 
their duties J. A. Homan 


Dohnanyi’s Concerto. 


The talk among American musicians centres around the 
name of Ernst Von Dohnanyi, the young Hungarian 


composer-pianist, who is announced to appear here dur- 


ing this coming season. The chief interest is in the per 
formance of his own concerto, which he will play with the 
3oston Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
William Gericke, early in November 
written in 1898 to compete for a prize that had been of 


The concerto was 


fered by the firm of Bosendorfer for a concerto in mem 
ory of Hans Von Biilow. Dohnanyi was one of the many 
competitors, and the judges, Epstein, Gericke, Gruenfeld, 

eschetizky and Rosenthal, decreed that his was the best 
concerto offered. He later played this work before a 
number of connoisseurs of Berlin and Vienna. As a com- 
poser he has already received the Stamp oO! ap] roval from 


the New York and Boston critics, who heard his quintet 


when it was performed by the Kneisel String Quartet, with 
himself at the piano. At his recitals in New York and 
Boston last spring he also received much praise for sev 


eral of his compositions for piano which he played on 
these occasions His few appearances were a great suc 
Messrs. Vert & Wolfsohn, his Ameri 


can managers, have already arranged over thirty public 


cess In every way 


concerts for him 


Brounoff Pupil’s Success. 


Alexis Romanoff, tenor, who never has studied with 
any other teacher, sang last week at Proctor’s, and 
pleased all. His tone production and vocal technic are a 
credit to his teacher and his personality modest and 
pleasing He sang Bartlett’ Dreams,” “Kalinka,” a 
Russian folksong, and Robyn’s “Answer.” Here is a 
coming tenor, one whose rise scems assured. His high A 
and B flat are clear and ringing Fred Watson played 
the piano with marvelous variety and easy 


of 











PIANISTE. 
Steinway Piano Used. 
Management : CONCERT ~- DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, ManacGenr, 
13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK 











ERICSSON 


BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


177 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 











—S" COTTLOW, tence rons 


Just returned from Europe. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 2? 


For Terms, Dates, etc., for Season 1900-1901, address 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 
Exclusive Managers for Middle States. 
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Mrs. Kaltenborn’s Testimonial. 


HE testimonial concert to Mrs. Louise B. 
Kaltenborn at the St. Nicholas Garden last 
Friday night attracted one of the largest au- 
diences of the season, and from beginning 

to the end was a brilliant success. 

As manager of the orchestra of which her husband is 
conductor, Mrs. Kaltenborn has made hosts of friends, 
and these did not fail to honor her on the night of her 
testimonial. A coach load of flowers were showered on 
the fair manager and during the evening there were many 
sincere expressions of admiration for the work accom- 


i 


plished and for the worker. 

All of the soloists appeared in splendid form. Mme. 
Josephine Jacoby, refreshed from her summer vacation, 
divinely “O, My Heart is Weary,” by Goring 
The contralto sang her number with the or- 


sang 
Thomas 
chestral accompaniment, and never before did the noble, 
organ-like quality of her voice respond more sympatheti- 
cally to the demands of the hour. Madame Jacoby was 
received with enthusiasm, and after repeated recalls sang 
one of her favorite encores, ‘““Last Night I Lay Dreaming.” 

The musicians in the audience were again delighted 
on hearing the “Wanderer” Fantaisie, by Schubert-Liszt, 
played in masterly style by Leopold Winkler. As Winkler 
played this work early in the season and received in THE 
MustcaL Courier an extended criticism on his perform- 
ance, it would be superfluous to again write at length on 
The finish of his art commends itself 
to all discriminating musicians. 

Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, the young and attractive so- 
prano, sang, with the orchestra, the Michaela prayer from 
“Carmen.” Her pianissimos were beautifully done, and 
the artist showed throughout her singing that soulfulness 
and repose which have on previous occasions won for her 
the sympathy and admiration of her hearers. Miss Hoff- 
mann was recalled three times, and responded gracefully 


his skill as a pianist. 


” 


with another song. 

Gwilym Miles, manly of presence and resonant of voice, 
sang the prclogue from “Pagliacci,” and was forced to 
Carl Hugo Engel, the concert- 
meister, who arranged the concert and merits a share of 


give the inevitable encore. 


the credit for its success, played as a violin solo Hauser’s 
“Hungarian Rhapsodie.” Compelled to play again, Mr. 
Engel responded with an arrangement of Rubinstein’s 
“Romance,” one of his clever sisters accompanying him 
on the piano. 

The orchestra numbers included ‘Fest Overture,” Las- 
Dream music from “Hansel und Gretel,” Humper- 
dinck; ballet music, ‘Feramors,” Rubinstein; waltz, 
“Vienna Woods,” Strauss; overture, “Mignon,” Thomas; 
“William Tell,” and Wotan’s Farewell and 
the Magic Fire Scene from “Die Walkiire.” The singer 
for the last number was S. P. Veron. D. Wormser played 
the zither solo in the waltz ‘““Vienna Woods,” that being 
the original idea of the composer 

The season at the St. Nicholas Garden will close Sep- 
tember 30, and not October 6, as previously announced. 
The Kaltenborn Orchestra will begin a series of Sunday 
night concerts at the Herald Square Theatre on October 7. 


sen; 


overture, 


1¢é 


Kaltenborn Testimonial Concert. 
St. Nicholas Garden was crowded Friday evening with a very en 


thusiastic audience, which assembled to enjoy a fine and artistic 


concert given in honor of Mrs. Kaltenborn by the orchestra and the 


following artists: Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, 





Bloomfield 


[ALINE B. STORY, 


Leopold Winkler, Gwilym Mills, S. P. Veron and Carl Hugo Engel. 
Mrs. Jacoby and Miss Hoffmann sang several selections with great 
taste and fecling. Mr. Winkler played the Schubert-Liszt “Wanderer” 
Fantaisie, which proved the hit of the evening; his beautiful singing 
tone and smooth technic incited the audience to tremendous out- 
bursts of enthusiasm. Mr. Kaltenborn also was honored during the 
evening for his thorough and conscientious conducting.—Brooklyn 


Eagle, September 16, 1900. 





In an almost bought out house—and that means something when 
we consider its giant dimensions—the testimonial concert for Mrs. 
Louise Kaltenborn, the successful manager of the Kaltenborn con- 
certs, took place yesterday in St. Nicholas Garden. Of the soloists, 
Leopold Winkler called forth a storm of applause by his poetic ren- 
dering of Schubert’s “Wanderer” Fantaisie, but in spite of numer- 
ous recalls he remained firm and gave no encore. Hugo Engel, Mrs. 
Josephine Jacoby, Miss Hildegard Hoffmann and G. Miles also 
gained loud applause, while Franz Kaltenborn, at the head of the 
orchestra, was the object of warm recognition by the public.—New 
York Morgen Journal, September 15, 1900. 





The John Church Company’s Publications. 
HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: 
Were CF BB 0iioicccsccacsetsoicccessciccoctccasducvenetencsesseeee 


J. A. Henderson (August 7) Jefferson, La. 


Tell Me Where Is Fancy Bred Reginald De Koven 


Heathe Gregory (August 29)..........--ses+ee+0+--Newpert, R. I. 
Sea Wer Ba cc cdwccvccscccestoscctcodccevccessncgenstecs Belsteadt 
Cavallty, CRAIG 6 cc cccccccccccscedcccccsevesccccescesocesecesdseess Liders 

Fanciulli’s Band (September 2).............+++5+ Manhattan Beach 


Joseph S. Baernstein. 


Joseph S. Baernstein has returned to town from his 
summer vacation and will at once begin to plan the work 
of filling his autumn and winter engagements. 

Following are some of Baernstein’s criticisms from the 
New York and Brooklyn papers: 

Mr. Baernstein scored the greatest 
style are particularly well suited to the oratorio genre. 
himself with glory.—Sun. 


voice and 
He covered 


success, for his 





Baernstein, the bass, leading all his colleagues because of the 
smoothness of his vocalization and the superiority of his phrasing 
and intonation.—Tribune. 


Of the soloists, Mr. Baernstein alone displayed a sufficiency of 
tone, a requisite breadth of delivery and a firmness of grasp of his 
music. He was heartily applauded, and he deserved to be.- The 


Times. 





Baernstein proved by his singing that he had thoroughly digested 
his part. His voice is large and beautiful and he sings with under 


standing.—Staats Zeitung. 





Baernstein used his voice with becoming dignity.—World. 





S. Baernstein is an excellent with an unusually 


Joseph 


heavy voice. 


singer, 
His solos were artistically sung.—Press. 





Mr. Baernstein, however, not only knew his music, but sang it in 


the proper spirit, and was entirely satisfactory—Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 


Baernstein’s singing had so much snap and vigor that he made 
the hit of the evening.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Mr. 
can be engaged to sing ‘The Messiah.’ ” 


Baernstein at once assured us that he is the “best basso who 
Brooklyn Citizen. 





Joseph Baernstein carried off the honors, his singing being char 
acterized by surety of intention and eloquence of mean:ng.—Musicat 


Courier. 
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Fritz Kreisler. 


HERE have been many violinists heard in this 

3 country during late years, but none come 
{ more highly recommended than Fritz Kreis- 
ler, the renowned Austrian violin virtuoso. 

He is no stranger to the American public, as he visited 
this country with Moriz Rosenthal, as a youth, some 
twelve years ago, during which time he played in over 
100 concerts and recitals. Since his return he has been 
playing almost continually in Europe, but principally in 
Germany, where he has achieved many brilliant successes. 

At the present time he is one of the most talked about 
violinists in Germany. At a recent concert with the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra he had a most remark- 
able success. In his performance of the Goldmark and 
the Bach A minor concertos, the “Devil’s Trill” Sonata, 
by Tartini, and Paganini’s “Non piu mesta,” his playing 
was artistic in every respect. It was one of the best per- 
formances of the Tartini Sonata ever heard in Berlin. 
His trills, both single and double, were marvels. But it 
was in the Paganini Fantasie that he scored his greatest 
triumph. Kreisler is a genial violinist and has all the 
qualities of a great artist. His technic is phenomenal, 
his tone full and beautiful, his conception always healthy 
and musical, yet individual. He has, above all, a natural 
wealth of temperament of the kind that electrifies. 

His coming tour in this country, which is under the 
management of Henry Wolfsohn, promises to be most 
brilliant. His tournée will open in this city during the 
middle of November, and he will be heard with many of 
the leading orchestral associations throughout the country 
as well as with the private societies. He is already booked 
for over thirty concerts. A few facts concerning his life 
will no doubt be of interest. 

Fritz Kreisler was born February 2, 1875, in Vienna. At 
the age of four he began to play the violin, and at six 
played the Rode Seventh Concerto at a concert at which 
Patti sang. His first teacher was Auber, Concertmeister of 
the Vienna Opera Orchestra. At the 
Vienna Conservatory and studied under Hellmesberger un- 
til he was ten, taking the first prize. Then in Paris he 
studied with Massart at the Conservatory two years. At 
twelve he won the first prize among forty-two competitors, 
the adjudicators being Sarasate and Sauret. After this he 
studied two years privately with Massart, and the great 
pedagogue, being delighted with his young protégé, gave 
him lessons free of charge, predicting that he would become 
a second Wieniawski, who was Massart’s best pupil. At 
fourteen Kreisler made a tour of America with Rosenthal, 
giving the utmost satisfaction to both critics and public. 
On his return he studied another year with Massart, tak- 
ing at the same time composition with Delibes and Godard. 
Kreisler went to Rome and studied there two years, after 
which he made successful tours in Italy and Russia. He 
next served in the army. Last winter he went to Berlin, 
where his first concert was a pronounced success. He was 
then engaged for the Nikisch Philharmonic Concerts, and 


tA 


seven he entered 


eventually was the soloist in the most prominent orches- 
tral concerts in Germany. 
Here are two Berlin criticisms of Kreisler, which may 
be added to those printed two weeks ago in these columns: 
Kreisler proved not only a great violin virtuoso, but a wonderful 
He possesses warmth, temperament and natural musical 
His technic is faultless; his bowing is free and graceful. 


Kreisler may well be con- 
Lokal 


artist. 
sentiment. 
His staccato runs are simply perfection. 
sidered one of the greatest violinists now before the public. 
Anzeiger, March, 1899. 

An extraordinary violin talent was heard here last night for the 
first time—Fritz Kreisler. Brilliancy of technic, enormous facility 
in coping with the almost unsurmountable difficulties of modern 
violin music, warmth and sweetness of tone place him at once in 
Neueste Nachrichten, 


the front fank of modern violin virtuosi. 


March, 1899. 


Eppinger Conservatory of Music. 

Although it was the intention of the director, Samuel 
Eppinger, to open the fall term of the conservatory on 
September 10, stated in this paper, 
he was obliged to postpone the opening of the term at the 
avenue, near Fifty-eighth 
is the largest in 


as previously 
new address, 718 Lexington 
street, to last Monday. The attendance 
the history of the conservatory. 

The faculty and pupils’ concerts and musicales will be- 
gin the early part of October and will be held twice a 
month either at the conservatory or at some hall. Any 
student or lover of music can obtain free admission to 
these concerts through THe Musica Courter or any of 
the leading music stores. 





Loudon G. Chariton Back From Boston. 


Manager Charlton has just returned from Boston, where 
he finally closed a number of important engagements for 
some of the artists of his two offices 

One of the bookings made while away is for Harold 
Bauer, the French pianist, in Boston with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; he also completed arrangements 
with that society for the appearance of Frieda Siemens, 
the young German pianist, and several dates for Godowsky 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra on tour. 

Within the last week Mr. Charlton has booked Godow 
sky for a recital in Chicago on February 28, and also to 
play with the Thomas Orchestra on March 1 and 2. He 
has also booked Charlotte Maconda, soprano, and Katha- 
for the St. Louis Festival in No- 
is just closing negotiations 


Fisk, contralto, 
vember. Besides 
for important appearances of Grace Preston, Louise B 
Voigt, Richard Byron Overstreet, Jessie Shay, Siemens 
Leonora Jackson, Clarence Eddy, Katharine Fisk and 
Godowsky. The dates for Godowsky and Leonora Jack- 
son are rapidly filling in and are excelling Mr. Charlton’s 
best hopes 


rine 


these he 





The Feiningers. 
Mr. and Mrs. Karl Feininger, who have been giving con 
certs with success in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
have returned to New York. 





Aschenbroedel Concert 
For the Benefit of the Galveston Relief Fund. 


HE officers of the Aschenbroedel Verein 
planning a monster concert for the benefit of 
the Galveston Relief Fund. 

rhe will held at the Madison 

Square Garden the end of next week. All of the leading 

singing societies in New York and the Philharmonic and 

other orchestras will be invited to appear, and it is hoped 
to have a popular conductor wield the baton. 

The appalling catastrophe at Galveston has aroused the 
sympathy of the whole nation, which has nobly responded 
to appeals for help in this the city’s hour of need. All 
classes, all trades, all industries have suffered equally 
from this unparalleled devastation, and among them mem- 
The commercial and in- 


are 


concert be 


bers of the musical profession 


dustrial community of the ruined town have met with 
instant and generous succor frem those who in sections 
of our country which have escaped such a destructive 
visitation had business relations with them, as well as 


from all loyal citizens 
But the musical fraternity has no such fountain of prac- 
hence the concert. We publish a tele- 
in this office, dated “Galveston, Septem- 


tical sympathy 
gram received 
ber 14:” 
Editor The Musical Courier, New York 

Horrible calamity beyond description. Issue national call for aid 
Music teachers and musicians in terrible distress. Many lost homes, 
Among the dead are Carl Weiss, organist of 
also the Lebermans, father and son, 
and Mrs. Hilbeck, teachers 

J. Sincer 

Such an appeal from such hardworking and deserving 


members of the most noble of professions ought to meet a 


family and everything 
the cathedral and synagogue, 
and Ruhimund, Muller, Hasse 


generous reply, not only from their more fortunate com- 


rades, but from all lovers of music. 


An Opening Recital. 


HE New York musical season will be brilliantly in- 
augurated at Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of 
October 11, by a joint recital by Schumann-Heink and 


Leonora Jackson, the distinguished violinist 

On October 16 Miss Jackson begins her long trans- 
continental tour, supported by a strong company of assist- 
ing artists 

A good portion of this tour is already booked by her 
London G. Charlton. 


manager, 


Madame de Wienzkowska’s Plans. 

Madame de Wienzkowska is at present busily arranging 
dates for her recitals and musicales during the coming sea- 
son. The artist’s class of students promises to be larger 
than ever this winter, as she is receiving numerous appli 
cations from musical aspirants from all over the States 
who are desirous of studying the Leschetizky method with 
his sole assistant in this country 








TsTvusT PUBLISHED. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS OF CHICAGO 


A comprehensive volume, containing the portraits and careers of leading artists of Chicago 
and the history of musical organizations and art buildings, gathered and compiled by 


FLORENCE FRENCH, 
Representative of the MUSICAL COURIER for Chicago and the Central Western States. 
Further containing articles of general musical interest by 


MRS. 0. L. FOX, F. 6G. GLEASON, F. W. ROOT, W. H. SHERWOOD, 


MRS. REGINA WATSON, HARRISON WILD, 


————-AND OTHERS. 
To all desiring better acquaintance with so interesting a subject as Chicago’s musical history, or who may be 
seeking artists for concerts, recitals, or other entertainments, the value of this book will be at once apparent. 


THE CHICAGO CHRONICLE says: “ The work is issued in an at- 
tractive form, is fully ilimstrated with pictures of our most prom- 
inent musicians and gives an interesting account of the develop- 


ment of music in our city during the past sixty years.” 


EMIL LIEBLING, the Eminent Pianist, writes: “The book 
makes a very exceilent appearance and should meet a large 
and ready sale, as it contains much interesting matter for the pro- 
fession and laity alike. It will also serve as a very useful book 
of reference.” 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS OF CHICAGO, 240 


Board covers. Price, $1.00. Can be obtained at Lyon & Healy’s, 


pages. 
Clayton F, Sammy Co., John Church Co., and other leadiog music stores, or at 224 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





THE FIRST TOURNEE 


. OF THE 


KALTENBORN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


50 EMINENT MUSICIANS AND SOLOISTS. 
MR. FRANZ KALTENBORN, Conductor. 


WILL BEGIN EARLY IN NOVESIBER AT THE CLOSE OF THEIR 


ENORMOUSLY SUCCESSFUL ENGAGEMENT OF 250 CONCERTS 
AT THE ST. NICHOLAS GARDENS, NEW YORK. 
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1069 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Olive Mead 
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Harold Bauer. 


First Appearance in Boston November 30. 


RRANGEMENTS are about completed by Lou- 
don G. Charlton, manager of Concert-Direction 
X\ Gottschalk, for the American début of Harold 
$ Bauer, the French pianist. He will play in 

Boston with the Symphony Orchestra on November 30. 
Bauer will use the Mason & Hamlin piano. 

Harold Bauer is the possessor of an enviable collection 
of press notices from the pens of the most able of European 
critics. There is good reason for the lively interest being 
taken in his appearance here. Several are appended: 


A pianist hitherto quite unknown in Berlin appeared at the Sing- 
akademie. Harold Bauer played with the assistance of Professor 
Mannstadt’s Philharmonic Orchestra the E flat major Concerto of 
Beethoven, the G minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns and the Hungarian 
Fantaisie of Liszt. Skill, power, endurance were al! displayed in 
an eminent degree. The applause was enthusiastic.—Berlin Bérsen 
Courier 

In the performance of this program Harold Bauer proved himself 
a virtuoso of the first rank. His technic reminded one of Moriz 
Rosenthal’s, his delivery breathed a stormy, impetuous energy and 
proved the fullest spiritual mastery of the musical material.—Berlin 
Bérsen Zeitung. 

I believe I am not wrong in placing Herr Bauer among the elect 
of his professicn. His delivery of Saint-Saéns’ Concerto was mas- 
terly, and in it the artist showed not only a fiery temperament, but 
a sense for piquant and graceful execution.—Allgemeine Musik 
Zeitung. 

Harold Bauer belongs to the ranks of the first pianists. He thor- 
oughly proved himself a pianist of extraordinary gifts.—Berliner 
Tageblatt. 

Harold Bauer displayed in his play much of the great conception 
and genius of Antcen Rubinstein. Technical certainty in mastering 
all difficulties is united with a fascinating style of expression.— 
Deutscher Reiche Anzeiger. 

In Harold Bauer at the Singakademie a pianist appeared who is 
far above the usual measure of this branch of art. Aided by thé 
Philharmonic Orchestra, he gave the E flat major Concerto of 
Beethoven, the G minor of Saint-Saéns and the Hungarian Fan- 
taisie of Liszt, and displayed not only a gigantic technic, reliable 








(i O— a oo Oratorio and Concert. 


WILLIAMS 


TENOR. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, City. 


in all directions, but a beauty of play that one could listen to with 
rapture and give himself up entirely to the genius of the composi- 
tion, so wonderfully felt by the artist.—Berliner Local Anzeiger. 





Harold Bauer made his début with great and just success. He 
possesses immense technic, a powerful touch, rich in modulations, 
much temperament and a delivery and conception that proved a 
thorough musical education. He was rewarded by loud applause.— 
Leipziger Signale. 





An Important Booking. 


OUDON G. CHARLTON, manager of Concert-Direc- 
tion Gottschalk, made an important move yesterday 
when he booked the Fisk-Jackson-Eddy combination for a 
concert in Boston Symphony Hall in that city for Octo- 
ber 30. 

This excellent combination is composed of Katharine 
Fisk, contralto; Leonora Jackson, violinist, and Clarence 
Eddy, organist. The concert is already being looked for- 
ward to with a lot of interest. 








Lippa’s “‘ Sketch Recitals.” 


During the coming season Kate A. Lippa will be 
heard in a series of interpretative sketch recitals which 
she will briefly entitle “Preludes and Pictures.” The 
title, however, only refers to a mental picture which the 
music suggests. The program will include preludes, with 
illustrations from Scarlatti, Bach, Mendelssohn, Chopin 
and Chaminade. Madame Lippa recently returned to her 
home, 5809 Ellsworth avenue, Pittsburg, Pa., from her 
vacation, passed pleasantly at Milford Bay. 





Berta Grosse-Thomason Reopens Her School. 


Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason has returned from her 
vacation passed up in the Adirondacks, and has reopened 
her school for piano at 340 Fulton street, Brooklyn. Be- 
sides an able corps of assistant teachers for the piano, 
Madame Thomason has engaged the services of W. E. 
Bassett, as teacher of theory, harmony and composition. 





Flavie Van den Hende Returns to New York. 


Mme. Flavie Van den Hende, the ’cellist, has returned 
to New York, after spending the summer at various health 
resorts. This clever artist is looking forward to one of 
the busiest seasons. She is already booked for several 
important concerts, and in conjunction with other artists 
expects to do considerable recital work. 


Sinsheimer’s Recital in the Mountains. 


FTER spending a delightful vacation in the Catskill 
Mountains, Bernard Sinsheimer has returned to 
New York and resumed his teaching and other musical 
activities. Mr. Sinsheimer will begin on October 1 to 
hold rehearsals for his string orchestra. Advanced pupils 
(violin, viola and ’cello) are invited to join the organiza- 
tion, and those who do will be certain to profit by Sins- 
heimer’s leadership, as he is a violinist himself of skill 
and experience. 

Like many other musicians Sinsheimer’s vocation was 
not spent entirely in idleness. Before leaving the moun- 
tains Sinsheimer gave a morning violin recital at the hotel 
in the mountains, where he had been a guest. The pro- 
gram included the Romance and Finale from the Wieniaw- 
ski Concerto, “Reverie” (Bottesini), “Serenade” (Pierne), 
“Romance” (B. Sinsheimer), “Mazurka” (Wieniawski), 
“Legende” (Wieniawski), “Hungarian Dances” (Brahms- 
Joachim). 





Shannah Cumming’s Success. 

At Ocean Grove last month the popular soprano, 
Shannah Cumming, was a favorite soloist. After the 
“Inflammatus,” from the “Stabat Mater,” she received 
four recalls from an audience of 5,000 people. She has in 
her repertory all the leading oratorios and cantatas, and 
will this season make a specialty of song recitals, 
chronologically arranged. Her season’s outlook is most 
promising. 





Jessie Shay. 


Jessie Shay, who has been passing some time at Belle 
Haven, Conn., has returned to New York to enter upon her 
professional work. Miss Shay has composed “The Col 
onel’s Two-Step,” a piece of exceptional merit, which 
Luckhardt & Belden have published. 
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Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
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fore the public. 
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For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 22d St., NEW YORK. 


MR. LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 
Manager CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


Has the honor to announce the American Tournée of 
THE GREAT FRENCH PIANIST 


HAROLD 


BAUER. 


American Début with Boston Symphony Nov. 30. Available after Dec. 1. 





MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED. 





SOLE DIRECTION : 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager. 


TOUR NOW BOOKING. 


13 & 15 West 28th St., NEW YORK. 
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Under Management of WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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MR. LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager the CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, has the honor to announce 


a tournée in the United States and Canada by the 


RUSSIAN 
PIANIST 





GODOWSKY, 


A PIANIST WITHOUT A PEER. 
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Music of the Crib. 


LONDON, September 3, 1900. 

N other countries babies are a luxury. In London 

they are “a plague,” a veritable swarm or shoal; a 

plague as the invasion of white butterflies in Rome 

the other day. 
Never before in my life have I ever seen anything to 
equal the quantity of small children as here in every quar- 
ter of London. This does not mean small children, but 
young ones, for strange to say, under conditions quite op 
posed to health and fatness, these babies are solid, thick 
rosy and well-liking, as if each one were all alone to be 
specially cared for in the family. 

It is not only among the poor that this is the case, 
but in the families of the rich as well, the carriage and 
castle folk, but especially is it so in the middle or em- 
ployee set. Carriages are laden with them—four, five, 
and yet another the box, and again 
in the mnurse’s arms. With a young and 
mother, who seem nct more than thirty, may be seen 
five, six or even seven tiny things, like stair steps, the 
oldest but just gone into “roundabouts,” the youngest 
at the breast. Among the poor, the real poor, they simply 
swarm in twins, triplets and double pairs, in countless, 
shapeless, ungradable litters, as puppies or piggies 


. * * 


- 


one 
father 


six, on 


How in the name of all that is possibility the mothers 
of the middle class—artisans, employees, clerks, heads of 
departments, &c.— manage to dress and care for, feed and 
keep civilized, such broods of movable beings is mor« 
Yet, as a general thing, 
in appearance at 


than an onlooker can imagine. 
they are extremely well “tended to,” 
least. How does a woman manage to keep all those little 
bonnets and skirts, shoes, stockings and embroideries so 
white and starched, not to speak of the numberless baths, 
and the brushing and combing of restless little heads in 
all stages of tangle? How does she do it and how keep 
it up? 

With that the children are At 
mid-week holiday, the Sunday excursion, the vacation at 
country or seaside, “whole kit” 
along, four or five boys and three or four little girls, all 
with their new hats and stiff blouses, and shawls and coats 
and jackets, for a change of temperature, and sometimes 
lunch baskets or bundles for quietness’ sake! And then 
all the tickets to buy! and the plays to provide, the squab 


taken everywhere. the 


this always means the 


bles to settle and the eternal anxiety day and night look- 
ing out for accident or sickness! 
Off with the hats to these women 
their martyrdom, their toil, but they are “workers!” 
And the fathers! These nicely dressed, nicely kept men 
with their calm ways, keen blue eyes and gentle expres 


They may not realize 


sions; how do they ever manage to provide for such ex- 
acting hordes; exacting, incessantly exacting, and a con- 
tinually augmenting provision to look out for? How do 
they do it with competition where it is, living and rents 
where they are and salaries such as they are? What a 
sword of Babydom incessantly hanging over their activity, 
these middle classes who must make as they go 
. * om 

Rich women it seems are rapidly copying French meth 
ods of shirking somewhat the personal care of the little 
hosts who bear their names. Intermediaries of all sorts 
are being engaged, nurses, nursemaids, nursery govern- 
esses, tutors, teachers and schools, anything to leave the 
mother more free for society. But the children are there 
just the same. In France they are not. The homes of the 
rich here boast of their seven sons and five daughters as 
though a thing to be proud of and happy over—which it is 


oe 


You meet the master of the house in the park on Sun- 
day morning with his four to eight glorious little boys 
all about him, pelting him with questions, observations 
and rollicking, good natured retort, while he strides along, 
his pipe in his mouth, his hands in his pockets, as though 
unmindful of their presence or ignorant even of their 
names 

“Glorious” is the only name for these little English 
They are so sturdy and strong, well built, clean 


bright 


boys. 
limbed and manly. Their round, shiny faces, 
flashing eyes, polished hair, straight backs, sturdy shoul- 
ders and general air of saucy manliness create a veritable 
passion of motherly feeling in the woman heart. And 
there are scores of them here all about. Scores! 

The relation of the father to his boys here is very de 
He provides, protects, respects and loves them 
at long range. With them, he does not seem to be pay- 
ing them any attention. He turns them loose about him 
like a lot of little curly puppies, taking for granted their 


Any breach 


lightful. 


safety, good sense, decency and intelligence. 
of these is met with a quiet surprise, a sort of small con- 
tempt, or sarcasm, if you will, which is a sharp tonic to 


self-reliance. He does not haul them along; he pushes 





them out, and while seeming to let them drift, his eye, 
ear, hand or purse is ever at their service in real neces 


There is a sort of tacit comradeship between them. 
The sportful nature, the 
long kept youth, the easy live and let live spirits, the clean, 
the of the fathers 


sity. 
without either fear or palaver 
correct lives and inherent manliness 
produce or lead to this unconsciously 


* oa > 


the ultra 
clean, 


the other 


circles, 


hand, except 
like 


nurses 


The mothers, on in 
selfish and 
healthy, good natured, dependent 
lack coquetry, early 


motherhood, their early relegation to home and family 


society seem so many 


innate 
1 constant 


Their 
of marriages, early ar 
thought, if not care, and their absolute separation from the 
the husbands to 


them their peculiar matronliness, whether of the thin and 


business life and occupation of give 


gawky or loosely fat type, which makes Latins and Ori- 


entals dub them the “mothers of their husbands.” How 
different this English Madonna-wife aspect from the 
haughty, insolent regality of the American queen or the 


servile calinery of the French mistress! 
* * * 

The little girls are in general uninteresting as the boys 
are the stamped with the 
gauche and gawky seriousness of their mothers. Their 
long, slender lines, even despite their outdoor and ath- 


opposite. They become early 


letic life, soon fall into impossible awkwardness or tense 
Their jaws and noses are long and unspeaking, 
eyes vaguely and the inevitable long and 
front teeth the rest of effect which 
lovely hair and complexion are powerless to redeem, and 
It seems as though 
much might be done for English women and girls by 


rigidity 
their soulful 


prominent mar an 


which poor dressing accentuates 
training and teaching in grace directions, but when all is 


id and done the “mind cause” is the basic cause. This 
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lies in the fact that in some peculiar, unspoken, inexplain- 
able—almost inunderstandable—manner they are not “‘ad- 
mitted into men’s society.” 


* * * 


If with the rich children are a pleasure in London, and 
with the middle classes a strain, they are with the poor— 
a crime! 

The poor have children by the ton in London; by litters 
and by broods, without one faint or rational idea as to 
what they shall eat or wherewithal shall they be clothed. 
Cleansing, teaching and civilizing are out of the question 
as undreamed of luxuries. Some people may glory in this 
fecundity, naming it “population.” Any reasoning, think- 
ing human being must call it crime—result and cause of 
crime: in fact, all the more so that the “public house” is 
to the progenitors male and female, prospective and actual, 
the table the cradle and the school! 


x * * 


[here are three poors—the poor, wretched shopkeepers, 
the uncertain workers, and the real workless beggars! 
Each of these seem to vie with each other as to which 
shall be the most prolific. The result is something that 
makes one close one’s eyes in loathing and pity. If this is 
population, then let the census be liberally blue penciled. 
These are not people surely. If ever population was a 


crime this is it. 
* - 7 


Among the somewhat better classes of these this is all 
the more pitiful, for here the effort is made to keep the 
heads above the mud. This queer effort, which is just the 
same as a squirm in mud, is more sad than the rest and 
no more hopeful. 

Here the children are sent out alone and together in 
herds and droves into the streets and byways, or into the 
heaths and hills, commons, parks and gardens, which of late 
years have beeri added to the hotbeds called homes. These 
children are obliged to “tend to each other” while yet 
scarcely able to walk themselves. The effort is in many 
ways disastrous. Most comical sights frequently protrude 
from the pathetic. 

Here a big, tough boy of nine, hurrying as fast as his 
shuffling troughs of shoes will let him, hauling along his 
mite of a brown sister, his brown hand clutched firmly 
around her chubby arm ‘up near the elbow! Arrived at 
the spot where he is to “sawil ’is bowt in the woter,” he 
lifts her up like a bag of flour, plants her with a thud 
upon the bank, pulls down her ragged frock over her feet, 
with the strange suggestion of prudery that is in the air 
over here, and off with him to his sport, leaving the mid- 
get there planted for hours, symbolic of her life later on. 

Again a big fellow of ten stands with his soap box 


rigged up on its wheels, all ready to take a spin down the 
slanting sidewalk. “But he is tied to the spot and inactiv- 
ity by five or six squalid little creatures, boys and girls, 
all smaller than himself, who are left in his charge on the 
street edge. 

“IT say, maw!” he calls out to a black, gossipy woman 
away up in the heights of the house somewhere. “Maw, I 
say I cawnt be lookin’ awfter "em, ye know!” Maw pays 
no attention, so off whirls the soap box, leaving them all 
to “look awfter” each other under horses’ hoofs and 
cyclists’ wheels, or to chase after him down the hill, their 
rags and hair floating out in the wind, the smallest sprawl- 
ing and squalling on the ground. 

You come up to where a little girl is busy arranging a 
perambulator and you think “caring for her little brother 
or sister.” You get close up and you find in the “double- 
decker” over which she is stooping, two in front and two 
behind and one in the middle, with pudgy legs protrud- 
ing through the bars of the carriage at all points. More 
than probable four or five others are hanging around her 
dress on the wheels of the “peram.’’ or tearing branches 
through the fence from the garden close by. All one fam- 
ily, and the girl not more than twelve or thirteen! 

Even on the canals children of assorted sizes swarm all 
over the boats 

“Who’s taking care of you?” I ask of two little balls 
of girls leaning close over the edge of a pond, fishing 
pebbles out of it to throw back again into the water, their 
proximity to eternity sending chills dawn my back. At 
this two great boys of twelve or fourteen call out from the 
other edge of the pond, where they are intent on their 
fishing: “Oi soi, Oimy; get back there upon the turf an’ 
stoi there!” And the two midgets, quite huffy at the in- 
terference, crawl back up the bank of grass where they 
had been “put,” to wait the next chance of “slippin’ down”’ 
again. 

A boy lifts his little sister off of a dangerous bench, at 
which she, with the fair face of a little angel or budding 
Madonna, turns upon him with a “Billingsgate” of which 
her mother might be proud, spitting at him, kicking him 
and otherwise showing herself a little demon. At which 
he tells her if she “don’t shet up he’d take her by the neck 
and sling her down the ’ill.” 

The way they slap and beat each other, lie, deceive, 
abuse and talk to one another, out for hours unwatched 
and unrestrained, is even a worse feature of this “tending 
to one another” than the physical dangers they incur and 
often submit. They become perfectly savage, bringing 
each other up. Beside, they mix all together and with all 
sorts, and playing about those city banks and benches, they 
meet all sorts of vagrants and loose characters, themselves 
grown up. Women of the town sleep on those benches by 
the hour, and in their wake moments watch the children, 
talking to the girls, or worse yet to passing men, while the 


little girls listen, absorbed, finding the pert and racy con- 
versation great fun! 
2 = 

Aside from its abuses, however, Babydom is the pride 
and strength of the nation. Babies are an institution over 
here—a real, live, palpable and honored institution. While 
Frenchmen are occupied discussing pschycology, diagnos- 
ing and dissecting and examining their moods and feel- 
ings and dreaming dramatically and theoretically over 
love and passion, family and army, these people over here 
are building up a great reserve force of humanity for good 
or evil, for peace or war, or for the honor of the country 
as the nursery of the world. 

FANNIE E DGAR THOMAS. 
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